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SETH LOW, CANDIDATE. 


The question which will confront the think- 
ing college man on his return from his vacation 
this fall to New York—and by college man we 
mean the alumnus of several years standing to 
whom the BACHELOR is addressed, for whom it 
is written, and by whom it is supported—will 
be “Shall I support Seth Low as a candidate 
for Mayor of Greater New York ?” 

Seth Low will undoubtedly be a candidate 
if he lives. He may be endorsed by the 
Republican machine or not; if not, then Tam- 
many will come into power again. If Mr. Platt 
“consents” to Dr. Low—then he will be elect- 
ed for four years, and the “Reform” element 

will continue to control the city for sometime 
to come. 

The present position is a very pretty one. 
If Mr. Boss Platt refuses to make Dr. Low the 
Republican candidate, then the Mugwump ele- 
ment say that they will combine on Dr. Low 
at all events, and try to elect him as the 
“Citizens’ Union” candidate. 

It may be truly said that at present the 
average New York citizen is somewhat restive 
under the so-called “‘reform” government of 

Mayor Strong. This dissatisfaction is based 
upon the increase of taxation, the increase of 
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expenditure and lack of economy in the city 
government, and the wretched condition of the 
police system. 

We surely do not want a repetition of Mayor 
Strong, and the police squabbles of the last 
few years,—even if it is conducted under the 
name of Reform. Ex-Mayor Low of Brooklyn 
is a good, sincere, honorable, upright, and if 
not especially intellectual, certainly a man of 
character, — 

He was graduated from Columbia College in 
the year of 1870. He is about forty-nine 
years of age. He is at the head of Columbia 
University, and is “prominent” in Brooklyn 
and New York society as the son of a very 
rich man. 

He has certain characteristics of greatness 
— power, sedateness, calm, poise—and pose. 


Had he done something great, his pose would ~ 


be the more acceptable. He has done very 
little to take him out of the common, except to 
have “good things” thrust upon him. It is his 
character which has told, and his ‘ position” 
derived from his enormous wealth. 


To be a pious son, a man of upright conduct,” 


one who in all personal relations is a pattern — 
accompanied by so much wealth—has caused 
the eyes of citizens to open in admiration. 
Dr. Low is deserving of honor by what he has 
not done. 

But will he make the best mayor? Is there 
none other equally qualified? Certain Citizen’s 
Union men go skurrying about shouting Dr. 
Low’s name as if there were no other pious 
sons or college graduates in Greater New York. 

There is Dr. Depew—the skilled manager 
of a great railroad—the greatest in the world 
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—has he not the business tact for the work of 
managing New York? Dr. Depew was gradu- 
ated from Yale in 1854. 

There is Joseph H. Choate, a wit, a scholar, 
the leader of our bar, —a man of business and 
of the highest character. He has done some- 
thing, he has achieved honor. Harvard, 1852. 

There is James C. Carter, an earnest, vigor- 
ous, intellectual giant, a man of the highest 
character as a lawyer and citizen. Harvard, 
1850. 

There is Henry E. Howland, a witty after 
dinner speaker, a profound lawyer, a generous 
hearted, accomplished scion of Yale 1854. 

John E. Parsons, a finished, polished and 
brilliant lawyer, a successful man of affairs and 
a profound legist. University of New York, 
1848. 

There is Benj. F. Tracy, Ex-Secretary of 
the Navy. The author of the Greater New 
York statute. General Tracy is the logical 
candidate. He is not a college graduate, but 
received a liberal education at the Owego 
Academy. 

Elihu Root, a politician of the highest char- 
acter, a brilliant lawyer and second only to 
Choate as a master of the arts of advocacy. 
Hamilton, 1864. 

There are others. Dr. Low is not the only 
pebble, and the risk of losing the republican 
vote is too great to warrant our many citizen 
friends from pushing Dr. Low to the end that 
Tammany may entrench itself for four years 
in the City Hall. 

Be wary, cautious, far-seeing, vigilant, and 
circumspect, oh ye clever citizens who would 
have your Dr. Low or ruin! Most of you are 
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college men—hot-headed and eager with your 
honest reforms. Some of you—wolves after 
fat salaries. Reformers or wolves—you will 
never succeed by crying up a man, and not a 
platform. Go slow. Remember your Mug- 
wump mistakes of the past. This is the advice 
of your friend, 
THE ‘ BACHELOR.” 


EARLY SUMMER. 


The sky is blue as blue can be, 
And fleecy clouds aloft 

Are drifting onward lazily, 
Far, dazzling white, and soft. 


The woods are in their glory now, 
Since high-tide of the spring ; 
From dainty fern to lusty bough 
There’s life in everything. 


On levels wide the meadow grass 
Waves glistening at our feet, 
And flowers unfolding as we pass 
Make scented air more sweet. 


The birds’ gay carnival of song 
From bush and thicket floats, 

Where airy music, all day long, 
Wells from their happy throats. 


For all that lives is young, as when 
Creation’s frame was new, 

And nature gives the rose again 
Where thorn and thistle grew. 


Away! who takes a cynic’s part 
On such a matchless day? 

The dear old world is good at heart, 
Whatever folk may say! 


TALCOTT MINER BANKS. 
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JEFFERSON AND THE VIRGINIA 
UNIVERSITY. 


In the epistolary relics of Thomas Jefferson, 
accessible to the public eye, frequently appears 
a declaration of complete reliance upon posterity 
for that just appreciation of his public services, 
withheld, combated, or discouraged, by many 
of his own day and generation. It is one of 
the amusing little inconsistencies of Jefferson’s 
character and career, that he should have taken 
considerable care, nevertheless, to provide fut- 
ure generations with one or two hints upon 
which to base their estimates of his worth. 

He not only designed the monument, an un- 
pretentious pile of crude stone, that was to . 
mark his grave, but composed the epitaph to 
be (and which was) inscribed thereon. By this 
unique act, he sought, no doubt, to preclude 
the possibility of an inscription which might 
provoke a sneer from the most indifferent or 
inimical observer, as well as to avow frankly 
his chief claims to an immortal place in history. 
During the last quarter of a century, this epitaph 
as been inscribed upon several memorials, and 
is now, perhaps, universally familiar. It reads: 


Here was buried 
Thomas Jefferson, 
Author of the Declaration of Independence, 
Of the Statute of Virginia for Religious Freedom, 
And Father of the University of Virginia. 


It is the purpose of this article to establish 
by a “plain, unvarnished tale”, the justice of 
the last of these claims to our honor and 
gratitude. I 


The establishment in Virginia, of a great 
center-of-learning where not the youth of Vir- 
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ginia alone, but of the whole United States, 


might receive a “truly classical and solid: 


education” was an object which Jefferson kept, 
steadily, in mind during half his life-time. His 
preparation for an initiatory part in this achieve- 
ment was not merely circumstantial, but large- 
ly intentional. Due consideration of both 
circumstance and intention is, however, rele- 
vant and essential. 

~ With the few who were at all erudite in the 
colonial days of Virginia, self-education, or else 
private instruction, had been the rule, scholastic 
training the exception. But Jefferson’s educa- 
tion was systematic as well as broad. 

When but five years old, he was placed in a 
small school near the parental roof-tree, and 
continued to study under pedagogical super- 
vision until his graduation from ‘‘ William and 
Mary” College, fourteen years later. He studi- 
ed law in an office, as was, perforce, the custom 
in Virginia, at that time. 

To the learning thus acquired under instruc- 
tion, he subsequently added, by his own un- 
aided industry, a knowledge of mathematics, 
political economy, and the physical sciences. 
He claims to have been, in his early manhood, 
the “best Latin and Greek scholar in the 
State”. His remarkable success at the Bar is 
well known. His knowledge of mathematics 
must have been considerable, for he was a 
ready draughtsman, and an able architect. His 
many services to American agriculture indicate 
a fund of information which could have been 
acquired only by considerable study of natural 
philosophy, chemistry, botany, and physical 
geography. He was one of the first Americans 
to recognize political economy as a science, 
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and he wrote a treatise on the Anglo-Saxon 
language. 

In these facts may be seen the impetus which 
projected Jefferson’s whole educational system 
for Virginia. For in a mind as naturally favor- 


. able as his, knowledge not only begets a love 


of knowledge, but a desire for its dissemination. 
A learned man may further such dissemination, 
either by imparting knowledge per se or by 
affording opportunity for other learned men to 
impart it. Jefferson did both—to a less and 
greater degree, respectively. Had he not be- 
come a great statesman, he might have been a 
great teacher. As it happened, he became a 
“founder”, instead of a ‘‘ professor”. 

Those who have not secured a scholastic 
education—regretting the lack of many a thing 
they sought—are frequently more appreciative 
of its merits than those who have. But “the 
proof of the pudding is in the eating”. Jeffer- 
son’s collegiate career afforded him an insight 
into the educational methods then prevailing 
in England and the Colonies, that, afterwards, 
formed an invaluable item of his capital for 
the business of promoter-of-education. He knew 
from association, much of what a non-collegian 
must have ascertained by experiment, observa- 
tion and hearsay. The observations he made 
at Williamsburg showed him what an Uni- 
versity ought not to be. After forty more years 
of investigation elsewhere, he determined 
approximately what it ought to be. 

During his Parisian residence, Jefferson not 
only received great enlightment on educational 
matters, generally, but a quickening of enthusi- 
asm for the cause of higher education, which 
was attended by impatience of delay in secur- 
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ing its blessings for the United States, to a 
liberal extent and in a modern way. This 
eagerness made him the easy prey, for a time, 
of visionaries and enthusiasts. 

Of the many institutions of learning which 
Jefferson visited abroad, the Swiss College of 
Geneva seems to have won the highest place 
in his affections. In 1795 he asks Washing- 
ton’s opinion of transplanting this organization 
to Virginia. The Swiss professors had indicated 
their willingness to migrate thither, if a proper 
site and guarantee of support were offered. 
Washington’s reply was unfavorable, and Jef- 
ferson was convinced of the unfeasibility of an 
enterprise which was, for a time, very dear to 
his heart. 

M. Dupont de Nemours, wo seems to have 
been as enterprising as he was scholarly, was 
a firm believer in popular education, as a safe- 
guard against such political upheavals as that 
which he had recently witnessed in France. 
He chose the United States as the scene of his 
experiments; probably because the “Land of 
the Free” promised a more propitious environ- 
ment for the growth of free institutions, than 
his own country where “The red-fool fury of 
the Seine” was still rampant. De Nemours 
proposed to establish a ‘University of North 
America”. This was really an educational 
system for the whole continent, including be- 
sides a University or centre for the United 
States at Washington, common schools, high 
schools, and colleges to be scattered through- 
out the land. The very magnitude and splendor 
of the project proved an unsurmountable bar- 
rier, and it perished in its incipiency. Both 
Jefferson, whose co-operation De Nemours 
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sought before venturing to advertise his plan, 
and Washington, who probably hoped that it 
might all result at least in the establishment of 
the “National University” he much desired 
and frequently advocated, were inclined 
to give De Nemours their influence and 
assistance. 

The Chevalier Quesnay de Beaurepaire, one 
of the French volunteers in the Revolutionary 
War, was, even before De Nemours, the orig- 
inator of a plan for higher education in the 
United States. This resembled the University 
Extension of to-day. An “Academy of Arts 
and Sciences” was to be founded at Richmond, 
Virginia. It was to have branch schools in 
Baltimore, Philadelphia and New York, and 
was to be “‘under the patronage” as it were, 
of the royal societies of London, Paris, and 
Brussels. The sum of sixty thousand francs 
was subscribed by one hundred representative 
men in the United States, and a building was 
erected at Richmond, but was never put to the 
purpose for which it was intended. The Vir- 
ginia Convention of 1788 which ratified the 
Constitution of the United States, met in the 
Academy”, then just completed. Had it been 
possible for France to render De Beaurepaire 
the aid he had counted on, his hopes might 
have been at least partially realized; the 
academy might have become a valuable agency 
in the promotion of science. 

Jefferson was in France and occupied with 
his ministerial duties to the exclusion of every 
other care, while the Chevalier Quesnay was 
agitating his project in America, but he must, 
nevertheless, have read the latter’s Memoir to 
the King and Queen, which was published and 
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widely circulated, in France, and have gleaned 
some excellent suggestions therefrom. 

What he read at home and what he saw in 
France were apparently the only agencies in 
the art-culture which Jefferson certainly pos- 
sessed in his latter days. The environment of 
his youth, either at home or in college could 
have afforded but few opportunities of even 
seeing, let alone studying, fine works of art. 
An appreciation of the Beautiful was apparent- 
ly born in him, but he let no chance of culti- 
vating it slip by. 

In the beauty which everywhere met his 
lusting eye, in France, he seems to have re- 
velled, in very truth. During this period he 
describes in letters home, the manifold and 
transcendent glories of his “loves”, for whom 
he entertained an affection none-the-less ardent 
or enduring, because divided. He dwells with 
all the tenderness and enthusiasm of a true 
lover, on the manifold excellences of the 
Diana of the Chateau de La Espinaye, of the 
Hotel de Salin, the Tuilleries, and the Maison 
Carée at Nimes. The last mentioned edifice 
served him as a model in drafting the plan for 
the State House, still standing, at Richmond. 
This undertaking, together with the construc- 
tion of the house at “‘ Monticello”, constituted 
Jefferson’s only practical preparation for the 
office of Chief Architect of the buildings at the 
University of Virginia. 

Through all the busy, anxious years spent 
in the public service, Jefferson found time to 
gather an extensive store of information per- 
taining to methods of education, and to the 
constitution of universities. Some of this was 
acquired by personal investigation, some by 
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conversation or laborious correspondence with 
the foremost politicians, scholars, and educators 
of the age. 

From France, he borrowed the “elective” 
(as opposed to the prescribed or curriculum) 
system of undergraduate training. In the Ger- 
man Universities he found suggestion of that 
which, with the aid of De Nemours, became 
the “school” system of the University of Vir- 
ginia. Two scholarly Englishmen, Dr. Priestly 
and his son-in-law, Dr. Cooper, and also, Pictet, 
then the Principal of the Geneva College, were 
Jefferson’s assistants in determining upon the 
course of study which the new University 
should offer. Richard Rush, Minister to Eng- 
land, and Francis Walker Gilmer, a man of 
broad culture and travel, were consulted in the 
selection of professors. Joseph Carrington 
Cabell, graduate of ‘William and Mary”, 
quondam student at the Universities of Paris, 
Padua, Rome, and Naples, and sightseer of 
those of Geneva, Leyden, Cambridge, and 
Oxford, was Jefferson’s representative in the 
Virginia Legislature, a general, able in coun- 
cil, and valiant on the field. Other advisers, 
to a noteworthy extent, were John Adams, 
James Madison, James Monroe, and George 
Ticknor. Surely the counterfeit of the Goddess 
of Wisdom, figuring so conspicuously on the 
seal of the University of Virginia, is something 
better than mere brag or pretence! She was 
the fairy god-mother at its christening! After 
consulting such oracles as those mentioned 
above, no higher authorities remained, save 
God and the stars. 
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II. 


At one time, Jefferson entertained a hope 
of transforming ‘‘ William and Mary”, the old, 
narrow college of ‘‘The Establishment”, into 
the “broad, liberal and modern” institution of 
his dearest ideal. During his gubernatorial 
term, he took advantage of his ex officio posi- 
tion on the Board-of-Visitors, to bring about 
some innovations. The Chair of ‘ Divinity 
and Oriental Languages” and the grammar 
school annex were abolished, that the study of 
“Law and Police, Anatomy, Medicine, Chem- 
istry, and Modern Languages” might be 
introduced. Unfortunately, the college charter, 
allowing only six professorships, these changes 
necessitated the infliction of many and diverse 
duties upon each professor, and the result was 
but a doubtful benefit. 

While. a member of the Virginia Constitu- 
tional Committee of 1776, Jefferson formulated 
his educational system for Virginia. The bill 
provided for free common schools, chartered 
“academies” (or high schools) and colleges, 
and a State University. ‘ William and Mary” 


_ College was to be this University. But the 


Legislature refused to consider the latter pro- 
position, though the remainder, or rather the 
first part of the bill, providing for common 
schools, academies, and colleges, passed with 
certain amendments. 

Jefferson could not have felt much chagrin 
at the check thus given, for his faith in this 
early plan was but short-lived, and a few years 
later he, himself, would have opposed even a 
reconsideration of it in the Legislature. It 
was not until 
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* * * *  * when worn and weary 


From publicservice © ©“ * * * 

he withdrew to ‘‘ Monticello”, that he submitted 
a second plan, that he again advocated the 
founding and maintainance, by the Common- 
wealth, of a “seat of learning where every 
branch of human science was to be taught to 
the highest degree it had then attained.” 

“There is nothing more poetic and pa- 
thetic in thestory of statesmen, than the creation 
of the University of Virginia.” * The evening 
and the morning kissed each other and the 
splendor of the setting sun prepared the 
world for the brilliant light of the rising 
orb of day. The Sage of Monticello had 
passed his three-score years and ten, and 
by age and eminent service to his country, 
was entitled to peace and rest. The author 
of the Declaration of Independence and father 
of the bill for establishing religious freedom, 
Washington’s Secretary of State, and President 
of the United States for two memorable terms, 
found himself when past seventy, hopelessly 
involved in financial difficulties. The burden 
would have crushed many a younger man. 
But Jefferson, rising, like the Phoenix from 
the ashes of his private fortune, projected a 
college on a plan broad, liberal and modern.” 

But the cause of higher education was not 
victorious in a day, nor in a single engagement. 
For eight years, the faithful general, Cabell 
was obliged to combat the opposition en- 
gendered by local, class and sectarian pre- 
judice. The field was won, almost, inch by 
inch. 

In 1803, upon Jefferson’s application, a 


* From an add by Dr. Ch y M. Depew of New York, at 
the University of Virginia, Finals, 1894. 
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charter was granted for a high school at Char- 
lottesville, to be known as the “Albemarle 
Academy”. The academy was never more 
than a name, however, and in 1816, an exten- 
sion of the charter to include ‘‘Central Col- 
lege” was granted, and certain “glebe” or old 
church lands were appropriated to its support, 
though an appropriation from the public 
educational or “literary” fund was denied. 
The corner stone of “Central College” was laid 
in October, 1817, in the presence of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, Monroe, and two 
ex-Presidents, Jefferson and Madison. In that 
same year, Jefferson, through Mr. Cabell, 
offered a bill providing for the apportionment 
of the “literary fund” among four grand di- 
visions of the State for the founding of four 
colleges, one in each division. To this bill, 
Jefferson attached a proposal looking to the 
founding of a State University. The Common- 
wealth was to accept a transfer of the property 
and rights of ‘‘Central College”, which was to 
be the nucleus of the larger institution. 

The House, as a committee of the whole, 
recommended a substitution totally at variance 
with the intent of the original, but the Senate 
empowered the Governor to appoint a special 
commission to report favorably on a site and 
plan for a State University, for the maintain- 
ance of which an annual appropriation of 
$15,000 was voted. 

The ‘‘Rockfish Gap Commission”, in which 
each of the State Senatorial districts had a 
representative, has become famous in Virginia 
history. Its personnel was most remarkable, 
consisting of men of great National as well as 
Provincial reputation. Jefferson, however, 
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was the recognized leader of the moment, and 
Madison and Monroe were there to hold up 
his hands. It was Jefferson who presided and 
announced the purposes of the meeting. He, 
as a committee of one, drafted the report 
which, without important alterations, the Com- 


* mission submitted to the Legislature. 


If tradition may be relied on, he was charm- 
ingly naive in persuading his fellow Commis- 
sioners to recommend the acceptance of 
“Central College”, instead of one of the sites 
offered by other sections. He declared that 
the healthiness of Albemarle was unequalled 
by any other county in Virginia, and to support 
this claim, exhibited a long list of octogenarian 
residents. By an array of statistics, which, if 
refutable, at least none of his fellow Commis- 
sioners seemed to have been prepared to refute, 
he proved Charlottesville the centre of popu- 
lation in Virginia. Transverse lines across the 
map of Virginia, intersected at Charlottesville ; 
thus demonstrating that that village was also 
the geographical centre of the State. This 
was a stroke of genius indeed; just how those 
straight lines were made to intersect at the 
given point is more than the present writer 
has been able to comprehend, despite explan- 
ations from recognized authorities, and several 
experiments on his own account. What, prob- 
ably, had more weight with the Commission than 
these rather whimsical. though highly ingenious 
arguments, was the fact that “Central College” 
had something substantial to offer: a suitable 
clearing, and partially completed buildings. 

After a long and bitter fight, the Commis- 
sioners’ report was adopted by the House on 
the 18th of, January, 1819; and on’ the 25th 
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passed the Senate, with only one dissenting 
vote. Thus ‘Central College” became the 
University of Virginia. 

The Board of Visitors appointed by the 
Governor, met in March of the same year and 
elected Jefferson “‘Rector of the University”. 
The opening did not take place until 1825, 
and Jefferson was a very busy man mean- 
while. Not only the general supervision of 
the work in hand, but a care for ten thousand 
details devolved upon him; a task too arduous 
_by far for one tottering beneath a burden of 
years, ill-health, and financial difficulties, 
though he carried it through with remarkable 
energy and efficiency. His “pet” was the 
chief object of his care during the closing 
years of his life, indeed for a full decade. 
Solicitude for the welfare of the “bantling” 
perhaps, enabled him to bar death from the 
door, long after the “grim spectre” had given 
him warning of its nighness. 

For a time he made daily visits to “the 
University ””— so every loyal alumnus of Vir- 
ginia designates alma mater —making the trip 
from “Monticello” thither on horseback. 
When increasing feebleness prevented such 
frequent activity, he often beguiled the ennui 
of enforced idleness by watching through a 
telescope from the terrace at “‘ Monticello”, the 
work of construction going on in the College 
grounds, beneath and beyond his ‘proud 
retreat”. 

“T turned the conversation to the subject of 
the University,” writes the Duke of Saxe- 
Weimar, describing a visit to the “Sage”, in 
those latter days, ‘and observed that this was 
the favorite topic with Mr. Jefferson.” It was 
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a favorite topic in his letters to friends also, 
and its business added to that enforced cor- 
respondence the tremendous proportions of 
which was a burden frequently complained of 
by Jefferson, whose hand was become cramped 
and trembling. Negotiations and contracts for 
materials and workmen, orders and instructions 
to subordinates, reports of progress and appeals 
for further aid to the Board of Public Instruc- 
tion—such chirographical undertakings were 
genuine labors to a man of his age. What is 
supposed to be the last letter he ever wrote, 
dating a few days before his death, pertains to 
matters connected with the University. 

Jefferson not only drafted the plan for the 
“College” buildings provided for in the Rock- 
fish Gap report, but selected the very bricks 
and mortar for them, and superintended in their 
construction while he was still able to appear 
upon the scene. All of these, save one, the 
“Rotunda,” the “‘Crowning glory of the Uni- 
versity”* were completed before his death. 
Upon his last visit to the “Arcades”, a few 
weeks before his death, the “Rotunda was in 
process of construction. He then watched the 
lifting of the first marble capital to the top of 
its pillar. This completed, he left the grounds 
never to return.” 

Concerning the State University project, he 
once wrote to Mr. Cabell: “It is a bantling of 
forty years’ birth and nursing, and if I can 
once see it on its legs, I will sing with sincerity 
and pleasure, my nunc dimittis.” In July, 
1826, the bantling was at last upon its legs, 
and Jefferson did sing with sincerity, if not 
with pleasure also, his nunc dimittis, and the 


* It was partially destroyed in the fire of October, 1895. 
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Lord “‘hearkened unto the voice of his calling”, 
and did “let his servant depart in peace.”* 


II. 


“To form the’ statesmen, legislators and 
judges on whom public prosperity and indi- 
vidual happiness are so much to depend, to ex- 
pound the principles of government, the laws . 
which regulate the intercourse of nations, those 
formed municipally for our own government, 
and a sound spirit of legislation, which banish- 
ing all arbitrary and unnecessary restraint on 
individual action, shall leave us free to do 
whatever does not violate the equal rights of 
another; to harmonize and promote the inter- 
ests of agriculture, manufactures and com- 
merce, and by well-informed views on political 
economy to give a free scope to the public in- 
dustry; to develop the reasoning faculties of 
our youth, enlarge their minds, cultivate their 
morals, and instil into them the precepts of 
virtue and order; to enlighten them with 
mathematical sciences, which advance the arts 
and administer to the health, the subsistence 
and the comforts of human life; and finally, to 
form them to habits of reflection and correct 
action, rendering them examples of virtue to 
others and of happiness within themselves”— 
thus Jefferson once generalized the purposes of 
higher education. 

Some of the means by which he proposed 
to accomplish these objects are especially note- 
worthy, as not only innovations, according to 


* “ Rotunda”— It was in this building that the Marquis de La Fayette 
was ‘‘ wined and dined” by citizens of Albemarle County in November, 
1825, while he was visiting the United States, as the ‘‘ Nation’s Guest”. 
Madison and Attorney General Wirt were among the speakers. An 
address by Jefferson was read by his proxy. President Monroe sent 
his ‘‘ regrets”. 
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the educational standards and ideas of America, 
in his day, but as anticipations and solutions in 
many instances, of what we are pleased to call 
modern educational problems. 

To the study of the classics, he recommended 
and did, so far as he could, secure for the Uni- 
versity, the addition not only of the sciences, 
both “pure” and “exact” (including Medicine 
and Engineering), and also Law (as a depart- 
ment or a school) but also the study of Histor- 
ical Science, (including Political Economy, 
Sociology and Civil Government, with especial 
regard to American Institutions), Ethics and 
the original languages of the Bible, Physical 
Culture (by military drill, chiefly), and Anglo 
Saxon (which he perhaps, first among Ameri- 
cans, recognized as the true “Old English,” 
the sine quo non to a proper understanding of 
the modern form). He also desired, and pro- 
vided for to the extent of erecting a suitable 
building, the founding of a school of the “Fine 
Arts”; mentioning particularly upon various 
occasions, music, oratory, painting and archi- 
tecture. In a letter to one of his advisors, he 
also explains a plan for a manual training 
school, with night classes for workingmen and 
apprentices; but for this he was obliged to rely 
upon the efforts of his successors. 

According to a United States Commissioner 
of Education (1888), Jefferson was the inaug- 
urator in America, of (1), University Stan- 
dards, (as to scholarship); (2), the merit system 
(of bestowing degrees); (3), the “elective”; 
and (4), the “‘school” system; (5), a constitu- 
tional government (in which all professors had 
a voice in annually electing an executive, as in 
major matters of discipline, and so forth); (6), 
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student self-government (in all minor matters 
of discipline). To these should be added, non- 
sectarianism and religious freedom. 

Jefferson provided a chapel for the Uni- 
versity, but no Chaplain. The pulpit was to 
be open to any worthy representative of any 
recognized religious denomination, and such an 
organization might found a seminary in the 
vicinity where the University would donate or 
secure a building site for any or for each. But 
no single sect was to enjoy special favor or to 
prevail to the exclusion of others. An attempt 
to inaugurate a contrary policy would have 
been anomalous in a State University, certainly 
prejudicial to the interests of higher education 
and, perhaps, fatal under existing circum- 
stances, for “‘Jefferson’s Pet”. 

Attendance at religious services by students 
was to be and has always been entirely volun- 
tary. In Jefferson’s opinion, not only ‘freedom 
to worship God”, but freedom not to worship 
Him, was one of the “inalienable rights” of 
every human being—at least so far as his fel- 
lowmen were concerned. It would have been 
unpardonable inconsistency in one who kept his 
own faith a secret between God and himself to 
have demanded from others even sincere dec- 
laration of theirs, let alone such pretence as 
compulsory attendance upon “‘Chapel”, or any 
religious meeting must frequently involve. 

For this liberality he was severely punished. 
All the warring sects united for a time in an 
assault upon him. He was styled (and de- 
nounced) by some “‘Aetheist” by others, ‘‘Uni- 
tarian”, and accused of a design to rear a race 
of aetheists or of Unitarians, by founding an 
institution where their tenets were to be in- 
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stilled into the youth of the land. But— 
though being reviled, he reviled not again— 
he stood steadfast for his principles and at last, 
solely by ‘‘superior endurance”, as they say in 
sporting circles, gained his point. If it be 
asked whether subsequent events at the Uni- 
versity tend to justify Jefferson’s position, the 
writer, for reply, begs leave to quote, once 
more the eloquent gentleman from New York, 
who declares that ‘‘The freedom which was to 
sap the foundation of belief and send forth 
infidel youth to undermine the church and ulti- 
mately destroy society, has proved the bulwark 
of Church and State.” 

It is gratifying to find Jefferson exhibiting 
an equally liberal spirit in other but equally 
important matters. .He was bitterly opposed 
to the dictation of partisan, provincial or con- 
sanguineous prejudices in the selection of 
teachers and officers. He wished every chair 
to be occupied by a genuine master, regardless 
of politics, religion, nativity or family connec- 
tions. Indeed he sought all possible diversity 
in the constitution of the early faculty in which 
England, Ireland, Scotland, France, Germany, 
Bermuda and Virginia were represented. These 
professors were all men of reputation either for 
general scholarship or for distinction in some 
particular branch, and several of them rose 
subsequently to the dignity of a “recognized 
authority” and others won a creditable place in 
the field of belles lettres.* 

Jefferson appreciated the value of imposing 
architecture. It was absolutely essential, he 


* Ticknor of Boston, Bowditch of Salem, and Cooper, then Prea- 
dent of Dickinson College, were among those inated for p 
ships by Jefferson; prejudice against them ‘because of their reputed 
Unitarian views made them imp 
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thought, in order to attract a high grade of in- 
structors, as well as to attract students, and as 
“nothing succeeds like success”, to over-awe 
into a cessation of hostilities those who were 
still inclined to injure his whole enterprise. 
But something better than mere policy or 
vanity appears in the fourth reason which he 
gave in advocating a more pretentious college 
architecture than most of his associates had 
contemplated. He recognized the value of 
beautiful architecture as an educational factor 
with incalculable potentiality for cultivating 
both mind and morals, and therefore, as far as 
he was able, introduced it into the institution 
which had such cultivation in view. His vari- 
ous maneuvers to wheedle from a niggardly 
Legislature the funds necessary to even the 
partial attainment of this object, make up a 
story somewhat amusing, but more pathetic. 
When the reader learns that “‘Rome, Medi- 
eval Europe and modern America blend” in 
Jefferson’s architectural achievement at the 
University of Virginia, he is inclined to sneer: 
**This were a medley — — — —”. 
and to doubt the assertion that out of such 
apparent incongruity, Jefferson evolved true 
harmony. In contemplating, there, the chaste 
beauty of the ensemble, the eye overlooks, or 
the mind pardons, the inconsistencies of details. 
To a son of “Virginia”, the ‘Academic Vil- 
lage”, with its ten “pavilions” (professors’ 
houses) in Roman orders, its ‘‘Rotunda”, (a 
copy of the Parthenon or modern church of 
Santa Maria Rotunda) and its cloister-like 
“ Arcades” —is indeed a “thing of beauty and 
a joy forever”. When the famous scholar and 
teacher, George Ticknor, beheld it in 1824, he 
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pronounced it “a mass * * * * more 
beautiful than anything architectural in New 
England, and more appropriate to a University 
than can be found, perhaps, in the world”. 

Jefferson’s influence is apparent in setting 
precedent for that social intercourse and to a 
proper extent, bonhomie, between teachers and 
pupils which is one of the chief and perhaps 
distinctive attractions of “College life” at Vir- 
ginia. Between himself and the professors, he 
speedily established amicable and in one or 
two instances, confidential relations. But this 
might be expected, for he had in common with 
them, a great cause at heart, and many tastes 
and interests. His attitude towards the stu- 
dents is more significant. 

““While at the University”, writes one who 
was a student of the opening year* “I remem- 
ber that it was my good fortune and great 
pleasure to dine several times with Ex-Presi- 
dent Jefferson. It was his custom to invite to 
dinner about a dozen pupils at one time, till 
all had visited him two or three times. His 
hospitality and sociability made us free in his 
company and endeared him to all hearts. As an 
instance of the high estimation in which the 
students held him: when they saw that he 
would pass on a certain side of our grounds, 
they would go out of their way in order to re- 
ceive his recognition and most courteous bow.”+ 


* Burwell Stark, first matriculate, May 7th, 1825. 

t Another student of those pioneer days tells how soon after his 
matriculation, when he, fresh from the country, stood upon the ‘‘ Lawn” 
gazing enraptured at the ‘‘ Rotunda”, a fellow student aroused him 
from his preoccupation to call his attention to two gentlemen at that 
moment walking arm in arm, down one of the ‘‘Arcades’’. ‘‘Do you 
know them?” asked the initiated one. ‘* No, sir; Ido not’, replied the 
noviate. ‘* Well, sir,” doubtless with due impressiveness, ‘‘there go 
Madison and Monroe!” The country lad felt at that moment as one 
might who beheld three of the ‘‘Seven Wonders of the World” in a 
single glance. 
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Such were, and still are, the distinguishing 
characteristics of the University which Jeffer- 
son planned and founded. Was he not in very 
truth, a father—guarding and guiding the in- 
fancy and endeavoring to provide for the future 
conduct and maintainance of his child? The 
history of that infancy forms an inseparable 
and important part of the history of the “Sage 
of Monticello”, and in the child, his spirit lives 
on, even unto this day. 

Thomas Jefferson presents the unique figure 
of a prophet with honor in his own country. 
For at least in that section where the sun rises 
from beyond the summit of ‘‘ Monticello”, and 
where, in setting, it sends across the valley 
roseate rays to kiss that same beautiful moun- 
tain, the memory of Thomas Jefferson, ‘‘Author 
of the Declaration of Independence, of the 
Statute of Virginia for Religious Freedom, and 
Father of the University of Virginia”, is cher- 
ished alike by townsman, teacher and student. 

There, at least, only the good he did lives 
after him. There stood the house where he 
was born and the school house in which he 
began that quest for knowledge which he never 
afterwards forsook. There, too, is the ‘proud 
retreat” which he built for the days of his 
decline, and there, finally, is his worthy, most 
extensive and, perhaps, most enduring monu- 
ment, the University of Virginia. 

J. Lewis OrRIcK. 

















MADAM HICKORY. 


Fit theme for song, the sylvan maid, 
Who, if she knew not fauns or satyrs, 
Had conjured oft, in mossy shade, 
Visions of savage pale-face haters! 

I trow she dined on pork and maize, 
In cabin single-roomed and sooted, 
Quite innocent of frills and stays, 
Warm-hearted and barefooted. 


Her beauty surely brought her note,— 
Perchance the frankness of her manners; 
Gossip o’er racy tales did gloat 

To prove her scruples not Diana’s. 

But when the hero husband came, 

He crushed the scandal pests like vermin ; 
A terror hedged the hero’s name, 

And she was white as ermine. 


Thenceforth, a matron fair and fat, 
She shared the doting hero’s station ; 
Thais with Alexander sat 


And heard the plaudits of a nation. 

What though small souls, with furtive leer, 
Revived old rumors of dishonor, 

The hero held her yet more dear, 

And stainless as Madonna. 


Weary of Fortune’s smile and frown, 

She died without the White House portal; 

But never wife wore richer crown, 

A hero’s troth and love immortal. 

That love had made a queen of her 

Whom haughty dames turned prudish backs on; 
And History smiles, but has no slur 

For Mistress Andrew Jackson. 


WILBUR LARREMORE. 
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The College and the University. 


THE COLLEGE AND THE UNIVERSITY. 


During the last quarter-century a very pro- 
found movement has been taking place in the 
colleges of this country. There has been a 
wide-sweeping change, whose meaning is but 
dimly understood by most people. An earth- 
quake, as it were, has shaken our system of 
higher education; hence the chaos that now 
prevails. But, from the ruins of the old system 
a new one is gradually arising—destined, per- 
haps, to be more permanent. 

There is no question on which well-informed 
people are so generally misinformed as this: 
“What is a university, and how does it differ 
from a college?” Ignorance here is surely 
pardonable, however, for the efforts of certain 
prominent educators in late years have tended 
to foster false ideas on this subject, and to 
obliterate the true distinctions. When we see 
such an immense multitude of so-called uni- 
versities, most of which are quite incapable of 
doing real university work, it is no wonder 
that confusion prevails. 

In 1876 the Johns Hopkins University was 
founded. This was not the first attempt to 
establish a university in this country, but it 
was the first time the arrow had hit the target. 
Even today, the Johns Hopkins stands as the 
nearest approach to the realization of the uni- 
versity idea which the Western continent has 
seen. . 

What is the idea which the Johns Hopkins 
sought to realize? It may be briefly expressed 
thus: first, to give opportunities of graduate, 
specialized work in all lines of study, and not 
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merely those of the three learned professions; 
and second, to gather under one head schools 
of advanced work in all departments of learn- 
ing. This ideal the Johns Hopkins nearly 
realized. Since then other institutions also 
have tried to copy it; and thus arose the 
movement which has given such an impetus 
to advanced study in this country, but which 
has, at the same time, brought endless con- 
fusion. 

Among the universities, real and spurious, 
which have grown up so abundantly, two gen- 
eral types may be distinguished, represented 
respectively by Cornell and Harvard. Cornell 
was founded in 1868, eight years before the 
Johns Hopkins. Its plan is radically different. 
It is so far from being an institution primarily 
designed for graduate work that the great 
majority of its students are pursuing under- 
graduate courses. Few of them are even 
taking the academic course. The work of the 
scientific and technical schools cannot properly 
be considered university work, for it. requires 
no previous course of college training. More- 
over, training in the mechanic arts has no 
connection with the sphere of the true uni- 
versity, as is clearly shown in the carefully- 
maintained separation of the German university 
and the polytechnicum. 

Harvard, which represents the other type, 
is an outcome of the same idea as the Johns 
Hopkins; but the college which already existed 
has modified the development of the university. 
The Harvard plan consists in adding graduate 
schools to the college proper, which becomes 
the undergraduate department of the uni- 
versity. These graduate schools do true 
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university work, for which they are provided 
with the best facilities. Harvard differs from 
the Johns Hopkins, however, in the fact that 
the majority of its students are pursuing 
undergraduate courses. Yale, Princeton, and 
Columbia follow the model of Harvard, with 
modifications; and these four institutions, 
together with the Johns Hopkins, are the only 
ones in this country which are at present 
capable of doing true university work in a 
considerable amount. The rest of the so- 
called universities, either have failed to grasp 
the university idea, or else have been pre- 
vented by circumstances from fulfilling it. 

We have seen what the true university is; 
let us now consider the college, and its rela- 
tions to the university. The American college 
is an institution peculiar to ourselves: it has 
no precise counterpart anywhere else. We 
should feel a strong affection toward it, for it 
has played a very important part in the history 
of the nation. Nearly all of our great leaders, 
in the spheres of both thought and action, have 
owed their training to the college. 

Nevertheless, the university movement has 
seriously threatened the old position of the 
college in our system, and even its existence. 
Voices have been heard inquiring: ‘Has the 
college any longer a raison d’étre?” An effort 
has actually been made, in certain quarters, 
to divide the work of the college between the 
university and the preparatory school. ‘Let 
it be the ‘survival of the fittest’,” say these 
would-be reformers. ‘Let the institutions 
which can, become universities; the rest must 
be forced down to the level of fitting-schools.” 
Where this change has been attempted, how- 
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ever, the result has been failure; and the 
hopelessness of the plan is becoming apparent. 

No, the college will survive. It has its proper 
and necessary place in our educational system, 
and that system cannot be so remodeled as to 
bestow its functions elsewhere. What are the 
true and distinctive functions of the college? 
First of all, to train the mind, to develope it in 
all directions, to make it capable of grasping 
any problem which may present itself. To 
this office may be added the scarcely less 
characteristic ones of moral and physical train- 
ing. 

Just here let me observe that the distinction 
between the college and the university has an 
important practical bearing, and should be 
borne in mind especially by parents who are 
sending their sons to college. Many people 
jump at the conclusion that because Harvard, 
for example, is a university and has a large 
number of students, therefore it must needs 
offer greater advantages to a boy seeking a 
college education than do the small colleges. 
This is a false conclusion, based upon a mis- 
taken idea of what a college course really is. 

The staple and substance of college educa- 
tion, in the true sense, is the same everywhere. 
This cannot be too strongly emphasized. Most 
of the requirement can be met quite as well 
by a small college as by the undergraduate 
department of the best-equipped university. 
The chief difference is this: in a university 
the student is not confined to a definite course 
of study, but is permitted to choose what suits 
him best frem a large variety of courses. Now 
this liberty, although at first sight it may seem 
a desirable thing, too often proves a snare. 
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The average boy, on entering college, is not 
fitted to lay out a course for himself. In many 
cases he picks out the easiest one he can find, 
and fails utterly to secure a college education 
which is worthy of the name. 

Thus Harvard and similar institutions have 
virtually lost sight of the true college idea. 
They have, as it were, fused together the col- 
lege and the university. But each of these 
institutions has its proper and peculiar sphere, 
and ought to exist in and for itself. Prof. 
Williams compares them in these words: “‘The 
object of the college is to secure the most 
symmetrical and complete developmet of the 
general mental power of its students; that of 
the university is to concentrate these develop- 
ed faculties on some one line of research.” 

From this definition we may see the harm 
of introducing university methods largely into 
college work. ‘College is a place for discipline 
—social, intellectual and moral.” But in a 
university, discipline of all kinds is necessarily 
relaxed. It is therefore a dangerous experi- 
ment, in more ways than one, to send to a 
university a boy who is fitted only for college. 

It is becoming more manifest every day that 
the university cannot swallow up the college; 
that the latter has a place of its own, which no 
other institution can fill. Whatever modifica- 
tions it may undergo, we may be sure that it 
will continue to exist. The tide which was 
against it seems already to have turned in its 
favor, and a reaction has begun against the 
excessive employment of university methods 
in college work. It is being observed that 
many institutions are trying to do university 
work on an income which is too small to per- 
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mit of satisfactory results. A complete uni- 
versity requires an annual income of nearly a 
million dollars. On the other hand, excellent 
college work can be done on an income of 
$75,000. 

Amid the present confusion of our educa- 
tional institutions we may nevertheless discern 
signs of returning order, of a gradually-develop- 
ing system—not the old system, but a new 
one, adapted to the changed conditions. A 
powerful force is at work in the university 
movement, and a needful counterpoise is 
supplied by those who uphold the dignity and 
proper functions of the college. Under the 
new system we may therefore expect to see 
the college and the university fittingly co- 
ordinated, each flourishing in its own sphere, 
without trespassing on the other’s domain. 
That is the ideal for which the clearest-sighted 


of American educators today are striving; and 
in the light of the tendencies above-mentioned 
its fulfillment seems certain. Hasten the day! 


Wma. Unity Courton. 


ATTAINMENT. 


The rose still climbs upon the wall, — 
That wall so high to childish eyes; 

I used to think it near the skies, 

I could not see the top at all. 


I used to think that never flower, 
Was half so beautiful, so grand; 
The clusters just beyond my hand 
Seemed fitted for a fairy’s bower. 


To day I glanced with careless eye 
While leaning ’gainst the crumbling stone 
At the few blossoms poor and lone; 

I plucked one — then I let it lie. 


Henry DIcK. 
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THE AMERICAN COLLEGE “AS A 
TEACHER OF PATRIOTISM. 


It is evening. The last rays of the setting 


sun mingle with the rich gold and crimson of . - 


the elm leaves, and streak the old classic hill 
of Princeton with the glory of a perfect autumn 
sunset. Beneath the shade trees that arch the - 
College grounds, waits an impatient throng. 
But now, from sill and cornice, from tower and 
balcony of old Nassau Hall, the lights beam 
forth like stars in the heavens above. The 
second evening’s celebration of Princeton’s 
one hundred and fiftieth anniversary has com- 
menced. This time has been set apart for 
patriotic scenes and demonstrations. Shouts 
mingle with the hiss of rockets. Fire-balls 
shoot upward, burst, and scatter a myriad of 
tiny stars in a shower of purple and gold, 
while colored lights throw a ruddy glow upon 
the scene. A torch-light procession represent- 
ing historic characters and scenes, passes in 
review before the Chief Magistrate of the 
United States. Here, where Washington ac- 
complished his magnificent manceuvres, upon 
the soil rendered sacred by the blood of our 
forefathers, by the side of the old hall that, 
years ago, echoed to the regular tramp of the 
sentinel or flashed with signal lamps as it kept 
watch over that precious highway between 
New York and Philadelphia, scenes of the past 
are called to mind and Princeton’s part in 
American History passes in panorama before us. 
That grey-haired man yonder, with his bold 
Scottish features, is John Witherspoon, Prince- 
ton’s president throughout the Revolution. 
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Formerly a firm advocate of the British 
Crown, in 1775, his opinions suffered a radical 
change. It was at this time that he delivered 

. that memorable. sermon which declared the 

- justice of the Colonists’ cause in terms so bold 
and irresistible that patriots were fired with 
zeal and traitors trembled. 

Few were the names, in those days, enrolled 
in the College class-books; but, before the war 
.was over, many of Princeton’s noblest sons 
were enrolled among the silent throng of the 
dead. The tide of war ebbed and flowed 
aeross the very campus. The College build- 

~ ings were turned into forts, homes of the pro- 
fessors into arsenals and camps. 

Look yonder at that patriot of more modern 
fame: Princeton’s president during the Civil 
war, John MacLean. 

_ At the opening of the war, contention and 
hazing were rife among the students. The 
Stars and Stripes which long had floated over 
“Old North”, were hauled down by the presi- 
dent to stop the strife; but the Northern 
students would not suffer this indignity to our 
country’s flag, and once more “Old Glory” 
was run up to flutter in heaven’s free air. 

All through the long, bloody war, patriotism 
was burned, shot and thrust into the very 
marrow of Princeton’s life; and when the Rebel 
flag went down and the boys in blue marched 
victoriously through Richmond, many of Prince- 
ton’s alumni were in the ranks to shout the 
old watchwords of the Revolution: ‘‘God and 
Country.” 

Any that attended the celebration, and 
caught the thrill of enthusiasm pervading that 
mighty throng of learned and cultured men, 
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could not doubt the patriotism of College- 
educated citizens. 

This is but a single example of the patriotic 
tendencies of our American Colleges. Founded 
in times when legislators and leaders for our 
country were most needed, grounded in the 
principles of a free country, fed by the sons of 
our poor thirsting after knowledge as well as 
by those enjoying luxury and ease, the Ameri- 
can College has proved herself a kind parent 
to patriotic influences. 

More truly can it be said of our Colleges 
than of those in any other country,. that they 
fit men for the professions, and for the ordinary 
walks of life. Germany, boasting herself of 
her educational institutions, must recognize 
that her scholars are permanently separated 
from men of all other classes as well as from 
interest in governmental affairs. In that 
country, scholarship is made the main object 
and the end of education. The typical ex- 
ponent of the English College is the gentleman 
of culture and refinement. Political leaders 
from the educated classes are not rare, but the 
citizen fitted for the ordinary pursuits of life is 
unusual. In America, however, the aim is not 
simply to make better scholars, not merely 
gentlemen of broader culture, but better men. 
Scholarship and culture are but single graces 
of man. How can the man best be developed 
and made a better citizen is the question to 
which the American College bends its éar. 

The best citizen does not uphold his country 
merely through blind devotion. He that cries 
“My country, right or wrong,” lacks appreci- 
ation of the true principles underlying our 
government. 
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Patriotism is not adherence to a certain area 
but to certain principles. It was not because 
he was a Swiss that Arnold Von Winkelried 
gathered the sheaf of his enemies’ spears into 
his bosom, but for the great principle of liberty. 
It was the desire to see his country freed from 
oppression and tyranny which led Nathan 
Hale to offer up his life so willingly, and it 
was the greatness and nobility of this principle 
which has embalmed his memory in the sweet 
fragrance of a great nation’s love. Patriotism 
in America is not the child of our soil, but it 
depends on certain distinctive principles. What 
are these principles, and what class of citizens 
is best fitted to appreciate and to act upon 
them, is a question which now confronts our 
. nation. Let us consider it. 

Our country, in the full vigor of youth and 
inspired by bright hopes and fascinating dreams, 
demands different principles of government 
from those of the nations preceding her. As 
Pallas from the forehead of Zeus, so Columbia 
sprang—a great purpose—from the mind of 
the Almighty: —the purpose of political, social 
and religious freedom for the children of men. 
The worn out governments of Europe and 
Asia were not suited for political or social 
freedom. Despotism and slavery were 80 
intimately associated with the state, that, like 
the ligaments supporting the heart, they could 
not be cut off without destroying life itself. 
Consider how opportune for the development of 
religious liberty was the discovery of America! 
In a single century, Wickliffe translated 
the Bible into the language of the common 
people, printing was invented, and Columbus 
discovered America. These were the mes- 
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sengers sent to prepare the way for the King’s 
great purpose. There have been times in our 
nation’s history when the light of divine pur- 
pose seemed almost obscured. Nevertheless, 
between the dark tragedies interwoven with 
the life of our nation, there have been many 
flashes of radiance. It was at one of these 
times that our Pilgrim fathers proclaimed free- 
dom of conscience; at another, that the heroes 
of the Revolution obtained liberty from oppres- 
sion; and at another, that Abraham Lincoln 
crushed forever the head of the off-spring of 
the serpent: slavery. Thus, these three great 
principles of patriotism have formed corner 
stones in our national structure. 

Who in our country, can appreciate their 
value better than College men? 

Unlettered men have only their personal 
experience to remind them of the past, and 
must trust to blind instinct to guide them in 
the future; while the College-educated man 
can stand calmly at the wheel, and guide the 
Ship of State confidently through boisterous 
seas, because he knows where the shoals and 
rocks lie hidden, upon which mighty empires 
have foundered and been dashed to pieces. 

Who, like the College man has had the 
opportunity of tracing the history of the great- 
est nations of the world from their birth to 
their downfall? Without distraction or pre- 
judice, he studies the great political questions 
of the ages. He has seen Rome flourishing as 
a green bay tree, and in her laws has studied 
the most magnificent system the world has 
ever known. He has followed the intrigues of 
conspirators, and has seen the state rescued 
from them, or dashed to pieces like a potter’s 
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vessel. He has compared the disastrous effects 
of slavery and oppression with the benign 
influences of liberty and charity. From the 
noblest of sages, poets, orators and scholars of 
all the ages, he has gathered the richest treas- 
ures. While in all his research, he finds the 
great principles of religion, morality and truth 
interwoven with his most abstract studies; and, 
like the green ivy winding about its frame, 
they add life and attractiveness to what were 
otherwise dead and unsightly. 

The value and wisdom of these great prin- 
ciples upon which depends the strength of our 
whole National Government have been instilled 
so thoroughly into the mind of every College 
student, that he will never stand tamely by 
and see our government overthrown. 

The patriotism that pervades our American 
Colleges, though seeming but a small ray of 
light, shall soon spread into a brightness in 
which any doubt of the value of a College 
education shall quickly vanish; and the wisdom 
of the divine plan for our country shall stand 
revealed in the general enlightenment of an 
age of educated American citizens. 


Asa Z. HAL. 
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EMERSON—THE RHAPSODIST. 


Onward he passes on his hopeful way, 
Scatt’ring strange ends of song upon his track, 
Borrowing tomorrow’s solace for today, 
Trusting in love, and scorning to look back. 
Alike he finds in all life’s strange-thrown ways, 
One purpose, — fixed, immutable as truth,— 
One earnest only in her every phase,— 

The earnest of the Soul’s perennial youth. 

One with his God, he reads his message clear 
In children’s prattle, or in sages’ lore ; 

For him no changing seasons fret the year,— 
All, all is life! —he seeks to know no more. 
Soft in his footsteps pick your noiseless way, 
List to his singing, —catch the floating threads,— 
Weave them, my brothers, at the close of day, 
To grateful pillows for your weary heads! 

Rest ye upon the bosom of his thought, 

Each throb within it had its being for you; 
Deep in the future’s dark-ribbed womb he sought 
Th’ embryo truth, to place it in your view. 
What if he does not always speak you clear, 
He felt for more than he had craft to tell: 

List to his precepts with respectful ear, 
Then — do thy best, and all shall yet be well. 


Tuomas D. BoLcEr. 




















THE DISCOVERY OF SOME OF THE 
WORKS OF A GREEK 
LYRIC POET. 


The British Museum has of late been en- 
riched by the acquisition of a valuable papyrus 
containing at least fifteen distinct poems by 
Bacchylides, one of the great lyric poets of 
Greece. The discovery of this manuscript 
brings to light a lost classic, and will be the 
means of making known the genius of a new 
Greek poet, for the writings of Bacchylides 
have thus far been preserved in only a very ~ 
few fragments, from which it has been difficult 
to form a true estimate of his style. Very 
little is known of the life of the poet, except 
that he was a nephew of Simonides, and a 
native of Iulis in the island of Ceos. He was 
a contemporary and rival of Pindar, and, to- 
gether with Simonides and Pindar, lived at the 
court of Hiero in Syracuse. His poetical 
reputation was established as early as B. C. 
470, and he had achieved high distinction in 
the year 450. Among the numerous poems 
which he is known to have written, were 
Epinikoit (commemorating victories in the 
games), Hymns, Pans, Dithyrambs, etc. 

The ancients ranked Bacchylides near Pin- 
dar, although not on a level with him, and the 
newly discovered manuscript confirms this 
estimate. Though he lacks the strength and 
energy of Pindar, he is simpler both in 
language and in metre, and is distinguished for 
grace and elegance, ease and finish. 

The papyrus of the British Museum appears 
to belong to the first century B. C. It is 
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written in a large, well-formed uncial hand. 
In certain corrections and titles there are traces 
of a second hand, which apparently dates from 
the first or second century of our era. Unfortu- 
nately the roll is not complete, and in places 
has been seriously mutilated, but several of the 
odes are preserved intact, and others may be 
completely reconstructed from the fragments. 
There are fourteen pieces of considerable size, 
about thirty fragments of medium size (meas- 
uring a few inches in each direction), and a 
large number of small fragments. The longest 
piece measures twenty inches in length, and 
contains four and a half columns of writing; 
each column being composed of about thirty- 
three lines. The total of the perfect lines 
found up to the present time amounts to five 
hundred, while there are from five hundred to 
seven hundred lines which are imperfect. Mr. 
Frederic G. Kenyon, of the British Museum, 
is engaged upon the difficult task of matching 
and arranging the fragments, a work requiring 
great skill, care, and patience. As soon as this 
work has been completed, the text will be pub- 
lished by the Trustees of the British Museum. 

The larger portion of the new poems are 
evidently epinikian odes, celebrating the vic- 
tors in all of the principal games —Olympian, 
Pythian, Isthmian, and Nemean. Of the odes 
which have been thus far identified and recon- 
structed, two are addressed to Hiero (one for 
an Olympic victory and one for a Pythian), two 
to Lachon of Ceos (Olympic), one to Alexi- 
damus of Metapontum (Pythian), one to Tisias 
of Aegina (Nemean), one to Automedes of 
Phlius (Nemean), one to an Athenian, perhaps 
named Eubulus (Isthmian), while there are 
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others which will be determined later. ~ One 
section of the manuscript contains also a cer- 
tain number of dithyrambic hymns. The dis- 
covery of this papyrus was announced in the 
London Athenceum, and since then Mr. F. G. 
Kenyon has written a letter on the subject to 
the Reale Accademia dei Lincei, giving some 
further details with regard to the manuscript. 

The appearance of the published text of the 
poems will be watched for with great interest, 
but a work of so much difficulty and importance 
cannot fail to be a long one, and it will probably 
be some time before the curiosity of scholars 
will be satisfied by a sight of the works of this 
new lyric poet of Greece. 

JOHN Warp. 
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NOGUCHI’S SONG UNTO BROTHER AMERICANS. 





“What a sensation about gold! What a joke it would be to send 
down rains of gold upon mortals and laugh at them from the 
heavens!” — From a letter. 





Thou, mortal, divorced husband from Lady-Repose, life-sold 
moneyed-slave to Time, 

Thou, ant, battling for gold-dew, art a demon-child unlike the 
father-God! 

Gather, mortal, the boundless, boundless gold that bids not 
abundance adieu— 

The world-illuming gold that kindles mortal’s delight! —O 
gold! not the Klondyke gold — 

The gold at the proud gate of San Francisco Bay, aye, the 
divine gold of the majestic sun! 

I hail the goddess-Night whose sacred melody weaves un- 
heard flowery tales of a thousand years — 

Her’s the blessed task to bring peace tu the heart that has 
parted from the land of Content — 

O, Night, —a brooding love-mantle warming the mortal to 
full-bodied ease! 

Behold, the gracious throne of the empress-Moon, whose 
heaven beams messages unto me — 

I, an humble singer among mortals, respond to a lulling 
strain of the velvety night! 

O, idle Spirit of the night, open the doors of the star-shrines 
to unite the earth with the heavens! 

Lo, doves mature in the Moon’s bliss where the guardian- 
Silence watches the sleeping Voice! . 

I, a constant lover, kiss the bare breast of the damsel-Muse, 
whilst brother mortals sleep. 

Hark! An awakening shout—Klondyke gold! Nay, mor- 
tal, the gold of day !— 

Aye, the emperor-Sun glorifies the snow-robed Alaska land 
with a crown of golden light! 


YONE NOGUCHI. 
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REBUTTAL IN COLLEGE DEBATING. 


The past year has been marked by a very 
widespread and gratifying increase in the in- 
terest shown in college debating. Not only 
has debating received more enthusiastic sup- 
port from undergraduates everywhere, but 
professors, alumni, and even the outside pub- 
lic, seem to have been convinced of its excel- 
lence and value as a part of college activity 
and training. The debates themselves have 
also been put on a much higher plane than 
ever before. Large audiences have been 
brought together to hear them, very consid- 
erable power and charm have frequently been 
displayed in the speaking, and the comment 
which has followed, in newspaper reports and 
leaders, has often been distinctly noteworthy. 
In short, debating seems at last to have gained 
some such place in college affairs as it deserves. 

Naturally, from this increased interest and 
attention many good results have followed. 
Of these the most important, perhaps, from 
an educational point of view, is the effort 
which is everywhere being made to methodize 
and reduce to a more scientific basis the prin- 
ciples underlying the art of spoken discourse. 
To this end argumentation is studied much 
more diligently now than formerly. In many 
colleges, courses in the art and theory of de- 
bate are given, and are among those most 
widely elected by students. Indeed, one may 
say that colleges seem to be on the point of 
enjoying a Renaissance in the study of dia- 
lectic and disputation which in scope and re- 
sults will have had no parallel in the history 
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of education in this country, and which might 
even be compared, without much stretch of 
the imagination, to the interest of the school- 
men of the Middle Ages. To offer, therefore, 
a few observations on what is most important 
as well as the most difficult element in debate, 
rebuttal—the art of answering the arguments 
of one’s opponents—may not be out of place 
at this time. 

The importance of rebuttal in debating can 
scarcely be overstated; and with almost equal 
certainty one may say that this importance is 
seldom appreciated fully by college speakers. 
The criticism that one has to make most fre- 
quently of a college debate is that the sides, 
instead of meeting, run parallel; two separate 
and distinct lines of argument are presented 
successively; but, except for the most super- 
ficial reference, the opposing speeches might 
have been delivered in different rooms. This 
kind of speaking, whatever may be its value, 
is obviously not debate. Debate consists in 
bringing together two antipodal arguments, 
two divergent views on the same point, and in 
showing the greater soundness of one rather 
than the other. On both sides of nearly every 
question which men are willing to discuss in 
public, and upon the wording of which any 
care has been spent, favorable things may be 
said. These things must of course be brought 
out in debate clearly and vigorously. But the 
essence of debate does not consist in bringing 
them out; it consists rather in clearing away 
such matter as quickly as possible, in getting 
at once to the points on which the two sides 
are opposed—in other words, to the issues in 
the question, and in showing that on these 
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issues one position is more tenable than an- 
other. Now, the art of thus meeting and over- 
throwing the arguments of an opponent on the 
issues of the question is the art of rebuttal. 
Clearly, therefore, rebuttal must be the essence 
of debate, and the, essence of debate must be 
rebuttal. 

The reason why college men are weak in 
rebuttal is not difficult to lay one’s finger on; 
it is in large part due to their methods of pre- 
paration. College debates usually consist of 
two kinds of speeches: first, the main speeches, 
each of which is ten or twelve minutes in 
length; and, second, the speeches in rebuttal,- 
which occupy four or five minutes each. In 
preparing the first, a speaker usually writes 
an argument which when delivered consumes 
nine or ten minutes—that is, about three 
fourths of his time. The remaining one fourth 
he expects to devote to introducing his remarks 
appropriately and to answering the arguments 
which have been brought against his side; this 
is all the rebuttal that he makes. Such rebut- 
tal will certainly be inadequate. Under these 
conditions, all that is possible for the speaker 
to do is to refer in the most general, specious 
way to the points of the opposite side; of real 
refutation, the overthrowing of argument with 
argument and evidence with evidence, there 
can be none. In the shorter speeches, too, the 
methods used are not less ineffective. As his 
opponent proceeds the debater jots down the 
points to which he takes exception; then, when 
the time comes for his rebuttal, he attempts to 
make some short reply to each of these. He 
begins usually, “The first speaker said this, 
which is not true; further, he said this, to 
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which we have replied. The second speaker 
said that I said this, but I did not,” and so on 
down the line. The most disjointed, ill-organ- 
ized, inconsequential speech is of course the 
result; there is no logical development, no 
evidence, and, again, no real rebuttal. When, 
therefore, such methods as these are used, it is 
not singular that the two sides of the question 
do not clash, and that, with almost no excep- 
tions, the contentions of each speaker remain 
practically unanswered. 

To be sure, it is much easier to point out 
the obvious faults in refutation than to show 
specifically how these faults are to be reme- 
died. What is to be said, however, may be 
placed under two heads: First, what should a 
speaker refute? and, second, how should he 
refute it? The answer to the first is clear. 
A speaker should refute only the salient points 
made by his opponent; by careful attention 
and analysis he must determine what the real 
issues are, and against these he must turn his 
logical batteries. Just here, it may be said, 
too, that this can scarcely ever be accomplished 
in a satisfactory manner by taking notes as I 
have described. This practice obliges the de- 
bater to remember chance points which his 
hearers have forgotten, and it draws him into 
replying to statements which have little weight 
in the discussion. What, on the other hand, 
the debater should do is, as I have suggested, 
to lay hold of the salient points at issue, certain- 
ly never more than two or three in a speech, 
the points which seem to carry weight and 
have influence with the audience, and direct 
all his attention to these. In passing, too, it 
may be noted that a point calls for refutation 
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for one of two reasons, either because it has 
real value in itself, or because it has been given 
fictitious value by the time spent upon it by 
the opposing side. It is also well to remember 
that a really valuable point may have been 
treated so inadequately by an opponent that it 
should be left unnoticed and allowed to sink, as 
it is sure to do, from the minds of the audience. 

When we turn to the second question, how 
to refute, we find even more difficulty than in 
the first case in making categorical statements. 
Still, without in the least traversing the propo- 
sition that much depends on what the point to 
be answered is and how it is introduced, a 
number of suggestions seem possible. The 
first of these, and undoubtedly the most im- 
portant, is that all refutation of opposing argu- 
ments should be prepared in advance. A 
careful analysis of an opponent’s side—a pro- 
cess that enables a debater to determine with 
considerable accuracy what in all probability 
he will be compelled to refute—makes this 
preparation possible. It is a trite saying that 
in debate one should know one’s opponent’s 
case as well as one’s own; this is the reason. 
A good debater will know his opponent’s argu- 
ments; further, he will know how each of these 
arguments is likely to be put; and, finally, he 
will have prepared for each an answer concise 
and to the point. This statement does not 
imply necessarily that the answer shall have 
been written (although, since conciseness and 
compactness are difficult without writing, this 
is usually the best method), but it does imply 
that the phrasing and the evidence shall have 
been carefully conned and made familiar. Ex- 
temporary refutation is a snare and a delusion, 
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only possible for men of exceptional ability who 
have their case extraordinarily well in hand. 
Having then seen that each point in the re- 
buttal should be prepared, we must next de- 
termine how these points should be presented. 
A full answer to this question would make 
necessary an explanation of the theory of pre- 
senting the positive side of a case, an explana- 
tion that is not possible here. But in general 
it may be said that a positive case should be 
brought out, not by consecutive preconceived 
speeches, susceptible of little change, but by 
a series of logically developed, well-rounded 
points. If this be done, and the refutative 
points are prepared as I have suggested, good 
rebuttal is an easy matter. A whole case, 
then, consists of two sets of points, one posi- 
tive and the other negative, any of which each 
speaker should be capable of treating. The 
positive case must, of course, be developed 
with a good deal of fidelity to a prearranged 
scheme; but the negative points will be brought 
forward just as the speeches of the opposing 
side demand. Some of the points normally in- 
tended for the last speech may go in the first, 
others will be put into the middle of a speech 
between two positive ideas, while part of the 
material will remain unused—that phase of 
the question with which it had to do not hav- 
ing been touched upon. Thus the opposing 
sides will be framed to meet each other; there 
will be all the give and take, all the clash of 
argument, without which debate is not debate; 
but back of this statement and reply will be 
the facts and the evidence, which can only be 
had by careful preparation, and which give the 
discussion its real value. 
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Thus far I have had in mind chiefly the 
longer speeches in the debate; but what I have 
written applies also, with little restriction, to 
the shorter speeches in rebuttal. The rebuttal 
speeches should have the same care in pre- 
paration; the points, positive and negative, 
should be developed and presented in the same 
way; and each speaker should be able to treat 
all the material. The new aspects of the 
problem of refutation brought up by the re- 
buttal speeches may be set forth briefly. The 
function of these speeches is iteration and sum- 
mary, and new points, since they are likely to 
bewilder the audience at this stage, should not, 
as a rule, be brought in, although new evidence 
under old heads may be used. The chief ends 
to be sought for in presentation are clearness 
and order in structure and development; there 
should be nothing fragmentary or scrappy in 
the treatment, and as only the main points, the 
wheat of the debate, are touched upon at all, 
these points should be backed up by something 
more than the statement that they have been 
proved. In college debates there are usually 
three of these rebuttal speeches. No precise 
rule can, of course, be laid down as to what 
each should contain; but some observation has 
shown that a usually effective arrangement is 
for the first to restate positive points; for the 
second to deal almost entirely with points in 
refutation, and for the last to deal with both as 
summary. This arrangement is, of course, 
subject to many exceptions, but it has the 
merit of covering the whole case a second time 
and of drawing a conclusion. 

Such, then, is a brief exposition of a theory 
of rebuttal adapted to the conditions of college 
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debates as they are now carried on. It is by 
no means set forth definitively, for college de- 
bating is still in its infancy, and it is to be 
hoped that as the years go by and we have 
more experience, we shall improve our meth- 
ods. Still, as rubuttal is and always has been 
rebuttal, and the limitations of college debating 
are not likely to change greatly, improvement, 
it seems to me, must come rather in details 
than otherwise. But the improvement in de- 
tails is just what every one must wish for, 
every one who believes that the present interest 
in debating is something more than a fad, and 
that it is destined to have almost immeasurable 
influence on the future of public speaking in 
this country. 
Ratrx Curtis RINGWALT. 
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POETS OF TO-DAY. 


II. Epwarp A. U. VALENTINE. 


Edward A. U. Valentine was born in 1870 
in Bellefonte, Pa., of wealthy Quaker parent- 
age. His ancestors came over with William 
Penn, and are among the earliest settlers of 
Philadelphia and Chester County. His father, 
appreciating the talents of his son, indulged 
him a great deal, and continually changed his 
schools and tutors. He prepared for college at 
Haverford Grammar School, and afterward 
entered Haverford College, near Philadelphia. 
He was not graduated: from Haverford, remain- 
ing till his senior year in the Class of 1891. He 
then studied law for three years in the Old 
Maryland University, Legal Department, Balti- 
more. He took his degree and practised at the 
bar for a year. He soon tired of the law, and 
went to Mexico for six months on a ranch. 
Returning to New York, he began practising 
law again, but finally gave it up. He then re- 
tired into the mountains of North Carolina for 
a time; then became literary editor of the 
Baltimore Evening News, where he is at 
present. 

He has published over one hundred and fifty 
poems in the leading magazines of the country, 
and has been compared with Keats—since he 
models himself more or less on Keats. He 
derives his great talent from his mother, the 
daughter of Joseph Nott, the artist. 

In our judgment, while Keats is Mr. Valen- 
tine’s literary father, Swinburne is also a near 
relation. He is a poet of music; his lines flow 
musically. Sometimes we would prefer that 
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he labored longer over his verses and polished 
them finer. Read his justly celebrated ‘Spirit 
of the Wheat”: 


and compare it with his ‘Silenus”—a 





*From Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly, August, 1894. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE WHEAT.* 


Such times as windy moods do stir 
The foamless billows of the wheat, 

I glimpse the floating wings of her 
In instant visions melting sweet. 


A milky shoulder’s dip and gleam, 
Or arms that clasp upon the air, 

An upturned face’s rosy dream, 
Half blinded by the sunlit hair. 


A haunting mermaid ’mid the swell 
And rapture of that summer sea ; 
A siren of elusive spell, 
Born of the womb of mystery. 


That, airy limbed, swims fancy free, 
Glad in the summer’s perfect prime, 
Full-veined with life’s felicity 
And faith that knows no winter-time. 


At eve, when firefly luster burns 
On that green flood like mirrored stars, 
Against the hush her faint voice yearns, 
Breathed to a light harp’s happy bars. 


Till sinks at last in sunset slow 
Midsummer’s long, luxurious day, 

And amber-red the ripe waves glow, 
Ah, then it is she slips away! 


For with the blighting dog star’s blaze, 
The reapers wade within the wheat, 
And as they work in harvest ways, 
What amorous sights their vision cheat! 


For lo, upon some eddying wash 
Or hollow of the wind-swept grain, 
Her wafted fingers foam-like flash, 
Her laughing body drifts amain. 


It is the sylph’s divine farewell ; 
A sighing ebbs along the wheat; 
Borne onward by a golden swell, 
She fades into the wrinkling heat. 





pure 
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Keats picture. We note a Shakespearian 
touch here and there—something of other 
days. Our poet belongs to no modern precise 
school. He has great possibilities. 


SILENUS.* 


“Ho, Silenus!” 
The dryads are calling, 
The satyrs are bawling, 
While red leaves are falling. 
- ** Ho, Silenus! 
Holloa, ho-o!” 


Like glowing lava-streams the sumac crawls, 

Upon the mountain’s granite walls; 

And starting through the shade 
The maples raid 

The pine-trees’ gloomy porches 

With countless flaring torches, 

Till through the air, like cinders flying, 
The leaves drop dying; 

The purple asters glow like gems 
On woodland hems; 

Half shut in folds of tawny grass 

The blue pool pictures in its glass 

The swallows sweeping through the clouds 
In twittering crowds; 

The red fox strains his supple shoulders 
To scale the boulders’ 

And taste the wild grapes’ dangling crop; 
The light-foot squirrels hop 
Through rustling sedges 

And bear the smooth white nuts to rocky ledges. 

‘*Ho, Silenus! 
Holloa, ho-o!” 


Thus down the slope the chorus flings its voice, 
And waits, impatient to rejoice 
In all the Autumn’s harvest pleasures, 

And foot the measures 
Timed to the tap of the nut on the ground — 

Their chief not found. 

‘Ho, Silenus! 
Holloa, ho-o!” 


Down in the village by the cider-press, 
The whole day long in idleness, 


*From Harper's Monthly Magazine, October, 1894. 
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The orchard pillagers, 
The sun-brown villagers, 
Make merry ’round their final barrel 
Of ruddy juice with dance and carol. 
Silenus, thither strayed with wits half addled, 
The cask has straddled, 
And leads the music’s jocund din 
With foolish nodding chin, 
Till o’er his flamy nose falls down 
His leafy crown. 
He leers with lips smeared ’round with lees 
At every buxom maid he sees, 
And waves the arm that would be placed 
Around her panting waist. 
“«Ho, Silenus! 
Holloa, ho-o!” 


From woody hills against the sunset red 
The sounds across the corn fields spread, 
And lightly touch his ears, 
Straightway he hears 
The summons from the voicing zephyrs, 
Two writhed horns like any heifer’s 
’Gin sprout from out his brow, his ears to speak -— 
An ere the folk draw breath to speak, 
Or start aloof 
At sight of shag and goatish hoof, 
Away the barrel on a hasty trot 
Has borne the sot, 
While all the honest people swear 
It turned a bear! 


And idly there the revellers stand, 
Shading their eyes with arching hand, 
While through the stooks, now lost from view, 
Now glimpsed anew, 
He jolts along, the jolly knave, 
Shouting a stave, 
And o’er his steed his fingers snapping, 
And crook’d thighs to its plump sides clapping, 
Till in the dusk they disappear. 
The while the harvest moon’s red bloated sphere, 
Like a great wine-skin, up the misty air 
Gropes slowly from the east. And they declare 
That ’gainst the forest’s mystic portals 
Sylvan Immortals 
The truant wait, a half-nude band, 
With wreathed staffs in hand, 
And loose fawn hides and leafy dress — 
Or so they guess — 
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While evening winds toward them blow 
The echo low: 


“Ho, Silenus! 
; Holloa, ho-o!” 


we consider it one of his best. 


HELEN.* 

She sits within the white oak hall, 

Hung with the trophies of the chase — 
Helen, a stately maid and tall, 

Dark-haired and pale of face; 
With drooping lids and eyes that brood, 
Sunk in the depths of some strange mood, 

She gazes in the fireplace, where 

The oozing pine logs snap and flare, 
Wafting the perfume of their native wood. 





The wind is whining in the garth, 
The leaves are at their dervish rounds, 
The flexile flames upon the hearth 
Hang out their tongues like panting hounds. 
The fire, I deem, she holds in thrall; 
Its red light fawns as she lets fall 
Escolloped pine cones, dried and brown, 
From loose, white hands, till up and down 
The colored shadows dye the dusky wall. 


The tawny lamp flame tugs its wick; 
Upon the landing of the stair 
The ancient clock is heard to tick 
In shadows dark as Helen’s hair; 
And by a gentle accolade 
A squire to languid silence made, 
I lean upon my palms, with eyes 
O’er which a rack of fancy flies, 


And as I muse on Helen’s face, 
Within the firelight’s ruddy shine, 
Its beauty takes an olden grace 
Like hers whose fairness was divine; 
The dying embers leap, and lo! 
Troy wavers vaguely all aglow, 
And in the north wind leashed without, 
I hear the conquering Argives’ shout; 
x And Helen feeds the flames as long ago! 


4 *From Atlantic Monthly, January, 1294, 











His “Helen” was favorably received in 
Boston when it appeared in the Atlantic, and 


While dreams like gorgeous sunsets flame and fade. 
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For so young a man, Mr. Valentine has made 
quite a name for himself. He has not shown, 
so far, a marked originality, but he has shown . \ 
vigor, great productive power, enthusiasm for 
form, musical quality and love for archaic 
words. 

Among our band of new poets who are 
pressing forward to the goal of greatness in 
this mercenary country, our poet has great 
chances of success. Study, work, midnight 
oil, poverty, and a little despair and hopeless- 
ness, he probably needs for his best develop- 
ment. We close with a pretty love poem: 





A TRYST. 


My love is a-foot in the nodding heather, 

Her brown locks bringing the breath of the sea; 
And she comes with lips of sunshine weather, 

As fair as a flower the bourne of the bee. 


And her heart is a hive of wilding blisses, 
Of sweets enough for a life and a day, 
She comes to me and a tryst of kisses, 
Her mouth all moist with the salt sea spray. 


And my idle love Jets the brown sheep wander, 
And her head leans back, and our hearts beat free ; 
And together we claim the whole sea yonder, 
(A sail for her, and the gull for me)! 


My Rose has a roof that the wild grass thatches, 
Her mother-word is the sound of the sea. 

Ah, where in the world is a heart that matches 
The heart and the faith that she gives to me? 


And we pledge our troth by the happy heather, 
By the honest hue of its blossom-time. 

And the brown sheep’s bells that we hear together 
Shall one day ring as our wedding chime! 
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SPEECH MADE AT THE BANQUET 
OF THE WASHINGTON HARVARD 
CLUB, FEBRUARY 3, 1897. 


President Lander, after some humorous re- 
marks about Harvard having been founded for 
the education of Indians and ministers, called 
upon J. Macbride Sterrett (’70) to respond to 
the toast “Religion at Harvard.” 

““Mr. PRESIDENT AND FELLOW-ALUMNI: I 
want to speak to the toast ‘The Motto of 
Harvard College— Veritas Christo et ecclesia’ 
(Truth for the sake of Christ and His Church). 
I dare not trust myself to speak out of the 
fullness of my heart on this topic or I should 
weary your patience. I must confine myself 
to very brief and imperfect statements of only 
a tithe of what I should like to say. 

“We are all of us loyal to one of the oldest, 
the biggest, and the best universities in the 
country, having in its two hundred and sixty- 
first year a total of nearly 5,000 professors, 
students, and officers. Though Dr. Conaty, 
the distinguished rector of the Catholic Uni- 
versity, did not, in his inaugural address, 
include Harvard with the only two real uni- 
versities in America, we believe that a more 
generous conception of what constitutes a uni- 
versity would rank Alma Mater as a most 
real and at the same time as a most ‘catholic 
university of America.’ Even defining a real 
university, as Dr. Conaty did, as one doing 
only post-graduate work, Harvard may claim 
the pre-eminence, having this year 295 
graduate students. 

“At least Harvard has done so much for 
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each one of us that our glad love and loyalty 
prompt us to hasten to repel any unjust criti- 
cism. 

“Here is one of these unjust criticisms 
which always stirs my ire. It is often said 
that Harvard is a very irreligious place, a 
hotbed of scepticism and agnosticism, a bad 
place to send a young man from a religious 
home. When Professor Henry Drummond 
made his tour of the American colleges in 
1887 he visited Harvard among the last. In 
one of his lectures there he said that he had 
been warned against Harvard as a school of 
atheism and a nest of infidels, but that he had 
never been more surprised. Harvard, he 
said, was one of the most religious colleges he 
had visited, and her daily chapel service the 
most religious service, public or private, he 
had ever seen. 

“Now, I’m sure that every Harvard man 
who knows the better side of Harvard, and 
also knows the tone at other colleges, will 
heartily protest against such unjust criticism 
and assert that Professor Drummond’s estimate 
is the just one. Indeed, if the vulgar pre- 
judice against Harvard as an irreligious and 
infidel-breeding place were true, I should not 
want to send my sons there. I believe that 
the conscious relation of a man to his God is 
the most vital and valuable relation of all. 
No university, no school, no church is what it 
should be in the matter of religious training 
and life. But I believe that the religious tone 
at Harvard is of a high and broad, and noble 
and ennobling type. 

“Some of you may not see the valuable and 
interesting Graduates’ Magazine (you each 
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one should take it), or you may not revisit 
Alma Mater frequently, so I venture to give 
you a few of the bald facts in the case, which, 
however, are significant enough. Let me add 
that the Secretary of Harvard College will 


' gladly send to any person’s address a pamphlet 


on ‘The Better Side of Harvard,’ and one 
published under the University seal on ‘The 
Opportunities for Religious Worship, Instruc- 
tion, and Fellowship’ in Harvard University. 

“Harvard now spends about $8,000 a year 
for religious services. You all know of the 
voluntary system there, and of the way in 
which the college pulpit is filled. Chapel 
services are no longer made a part of college 
discipline and compulsion, and have become 
esteemed a privilege and opportunity. Six of 
the foremost pulpit orators and thinkers from 
the various Christian communions are annually 
chosen to serve as preachers and pastors. 
Each one has six weeks of residence and 
service at the University, and besides preach- 
ing and having chapel services, he gives more 
time to specific pastoral work of the best sort 
than he would have time to give to his own 
flock. In the morning he is in the preacher’s 
room — Wadsworth House, No. 1—to meet 
the students for consultation and advice on 
matters of religion. Thus Harvard has a 
Protestant confessional where the student can 
receive as good advice and assistance from the 
intellectually and spiritually the most qualified 
—as good advice as could be received from 
any priest in any confessional in the land. 
The average weekly attendance at chapel is 
2,000 persons, with fine music by a choir of 
forty voices. Again, the University strongly 
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encourages and fosters religious organizations 
among the students. There are now six of 
these religious societies, representing the vari- + 
ous Christian communions, numbering some 
two hundred members each. These societies 
nurture the students in Christian fellowship 
and worship and teaching agreeably to the 
spirit and forms of their respective churches. 
Each one of them has, during the year, some 
of the most eminent preachers and teachers 
of its communion visit them and give courses 
of instruction and lectures. Again, the Uni- 
versity provides seats for the students in the 
various churches in Cambridge, and encourages 
them to associate themselves with the life of a 
parish church. On this account Sunday Uni- 
versity service is held in the evening. The 
University sends out a circular giving some 
particulars as to the work of these religious 
societies, and urges parents sending sons to 
Harvard to counsel them to unite in the work 
of communion and fellowship of these Christian 
societies. These societies also co-operate with 
each other in doing missionary and philan- 
thropic work in Boston and its suburbs. In 
all this they are encouraged by the president 
and many of the professors of the University. 

“T noticed in a newspaper last month an 
account of the establishment of a free reading- 
room at the T Wharf, Boston, by one of these 
student associations. 

“Again, in the five years from 1889—93 
the average number of students who became 
clergymen was 18.6, nearly one fifth of each 
of these classes. Here at our banquet to-night 
one sixth of us are clergymen. Some of us 
may be poor preachers, but none of us are the 
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worse clergymen for having been Harvard 
men. Harvard thus continues to exist to a 
fair extent for the object for which our presi- 
dent has told us she was founded-—for the 
education of ministers. 

“Again, there is the Divinity School, which 
is a great power for good in the religious life 
and thougt of the University. It is an organic 
part of the University. The students of the 
Divinity School and College meet frequently 
in the same class-rooms, etc. It is non- 
sectarian both as to faculty and students. 
Considerably less than half of its students are 
Unitarians, the others being students for min- 
istry of the various denominations. Its courses 
of instruction are largely taken by college and 
graduate students, while the divinity students 
are in frequent attendance in the college 
classes. In many ways it is my ideal of what 
a divinity school ought to be —at least of where 
it ought to be. Every theological seminary 
ought to be an organic part of a great uni- 
versity, or at least located at a university 
center like that of the Episcopal Church and 
also that of the New Church at Cambridge. 
Let preparation for the ministry be real uni- 
versity work, as it is at Oxford and Cambridge 
and Harvard, and not work done in some 
narrow denominational training school, unfairly 
keeping their students out of touch with the 
best thought of the day—keeping them from 
the broadest sort of university culture, and 
thus working them as well as their denomina- 
tions in its best work—an injury for life. I 
have always advocated this. I’m glad that 
the Universities of Michigan and of Minnesota 
meet the Christian bodies more than half way 
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in offering room upon their campuses for di- 
vinity halls. The universities, it has been 
well said, are the true workshops of the Spirit. 
I regret that some of our own bishops prefer 
to foster very inferior sort of diocesan training 
schools for their divinity students. I’m glad 
to know that our Bishop of Washington has a 
high ideal of ministerial education. 

“Again, the religious life and instruction so 
well and heartily nurtured by the University 
is, in the best sense of the term, non-sectarian. 
The fundamental unities are well brought out, 
and the accidental differences lose their pro- 
minence and importance. The University, 
while fostering all forms of Christian com- 
munities, is itself strictly non-sectarian. Har- 
vard is a good place to learn to respect all 
forms of the Church, to learn to say with 
Schleiermacher, ‘Woe is me if Christianity be 
not more than my system!’ and with Bunsen: 
‘He who knows but one religion knows none.’ 
Every form of Christianity has some errors. 
The purest of Puritanism was not without its 
‘wood, hay, and stubble’ part. Again, religion 
is taught primarily in pictorial form. Figurate 
conceptions of Divine realities are accepted as 
literal statements. But the time comes when 
a young man, a student, must justly criticise 
the errors of his sect and the pictorial form of 
his early creed. It is a good thing for him to 
go this necessary stage of religious culture 
while at college. No university today can or 
ought to keep him from doing so. Now, I 
honestly believe that Harvard is one of the 
best possible places for this experience. 
There is a story told of a priest who had left 
the Roman Catholic Church and was about to 
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jo one of the Protestant churches. The 
clergyman announced it thus: ‘At the service 
this evening Rev. Mr. will publicly re- 
nounce the errors of Rome for those of Pro- 
testantism.’ Harvard is a good place for a 
man to renounce the errors of his Church 
without renouncing his Church. A _ student 
there may go through this phase of religious 
experience and still cling to the Church of his 
childhood, though he will have come to put 
away childish things and to think as a man, 
even in regard to religious matters. 

“In fact, the whole University is now, in 
the best sense of the term, a Divinity School 
—a workshop of the Spirit. The high ideal 
view there presented of Science, Art, Litera- 
ture, History, and Philosophy is of the very 
essence of religion, and helps bind a man to 
his God and to his Church—helps make him 
throughout life a true priest and prophet to his 
fellows, even if he be not an ordained minister. 
Harvard originated as a Divinity School. Its 
nurture and growth are largely owing to relig- 
ious love and zeal. But Harvard has kept 
well in the front in the advance of the higher 
education of the country. She has broadened 
and enriched her curiculum and advanced her 
methods to keep pace with the ever-widening 
and deepening of the intellectual and religious 
moral streams that make for the kingdom of 
heaven on earth. She has ever been eager to 
hasten the advent of all that uplifts and blesses 
humanity. And in all this great growing work 
I honestly believe that Harvard has been loyal 
to her motto, Veritas Christo et ecclesia. She 
has stood for the most free and untrammeled 
search for the truth that makes men free, and 
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for that freedom of search which makes men 
true. Truth for Christ and for His Church. 
To this motto she is as loyal and-true as she 
was when founded centuries ago. But this is 
so, not in the sense in which these two terms, 
Christ and His Church, were held by Christians 
before the Reformation; nor yet as they were 
understood by the Puritans, nor by those 
Puritan scholastics, the orthodox; nor, again, 
as they were understood by those genuine 
reformers of orthodoxy, the Unitarians. No; 
Harvard today seeks the truth freely, not for 
the sake of Roman Catholic, Episcopalian, 
Congregationalist, or any other form of the 
Christian Church. She seeks it freely for the 
sake of what we may term the essential Christ 
of history and for His kingdom—for the 
Christ who always has been the Logos of all 
nature, life, history, and religions, and for the 
sake of His Catholic Church—His kingdom 
of God among them, which embraced all the 
moral and religious forms of the good on earth 
—the one fold of the one Shepherd of the 
numerous flocks of His true sheep, under 
whatever name they may choose. Fellow- 
alumni, I am honestly and firmly convinced 
that the opportunities for religious worship, 
instruction, and fellowship at Harvard are at 
least fully equal to those of any other uni- 
versity. I am honestly convinced that Har- 
vard is not a hotbed of agnosticism and 
irreligion, but that the moral and religious 
tone there is very good and high. Let us see 
to it, then, that we, at every opportunity, 
refute this unjust prejudice against Alma 


” 
Mater. J. MACBRIDE STERRETT, 
COLUMBIAN UNIVERSITY, WASHINGTON, D. C. 























New England’s Prospect. 


“NEW ENGLAND’S PROSPECT.” 
By WILLIAM Woop, 1634. 


“New England’s Prospect, a true, lively, 
and experimental description of that part of 
America commonly called New England, dis- 
covering the state of that Country, both as it 
stands to our new-come English Planters, and 
to the old Native Inhabitants. Laying downe 
that which may both enrich the knowledge of 
the mind-travelling Reader, or benefit the future 
Voyager, by William Wood. Printed at Lon- 
don by Tho. Cotes for John Bellamie, and are 
to be sold at his shop, at the three Golden 
Lyons in Cornehill, neere the Royall Exchange, 
1634.”—Such is the full title of the first known 
printed account of New England. Accompany- 
ing the book is the first map of Boston and 
vicinity.* 

This book was reprinted in 1764, with a long 
preface by some learned college professor, 
containing latin quotations, and an essay upon 
the pilgrim fathers. It is full of the doctrines 
of “Liberty” and “Rights of Man”, a discuss- 
ion to result later in the clash of arms of the 
Revolution, but contains nothing further con- 
cerning the author. In 1865 the Prince So- 


* William Wood came over from England in 1629 and settled in 
Lynn (see Lewis’ Hist. of Lynn) which he describes (N. E. Prospect, 
Ch. X.) under the Indian name of “‘Saugus”. He sailed for England 
Aug. 15, 1633. In 1635 William Wood with his wife Elizabeth, returned 
in the ship ‘‘ Hopewell”. He was representative to the General Court 
from Lynn in 1636, and in 1637 commenced with fifty others a settlement 
at Sandwich. His descendants afterward settled at Windsor, Ct. 

Little is known of the author of this most curious book and by some 
it is doubted that the author ever returned to America, but Lewis seems 
to have grounds for being reasonably certain that the Representative 
from Lynn was no other than the author. The known facts point clearly 
to this conclusion. 

Again, it is proved by his preface to the Reader, where our author 
says, *‘I have laid down the nature of the country and as being my 
dwelling place where I have lived there foure years (1629—34) and 
intend, God willing, to returne shortly again.”’ From this it would appear 
probable that the author returned the next year, in 1635, with Elizabeth, 
his wife, in the ‘‘ Hopewell” — after his book was published. — Ed. 
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ciety of Boston republished ‘‘The New England 
Prospect” for its members. This edition is 
limited and is worth today about $25, a copy 
of the edition of 1764 is worth about $100, and 
that of 1629 about $1,500. There should be a 
new edition with historical notes of this rare 
book, and we recommend it to some first-class 
publishing house. All libraries should be pos- 
sessed of a copy of this first interesting book 
of New England. 

The book itself is very quaint, amusing, and 
valuable. It is dedicated “To the Right 
Worshipfull my much honored Friend Sir Wm. 
Armyne, Knight and Baronet”—the patron 
and charitable friend who paid the printer’s 
bills and perhaps some others. The ‘‘ Courteous 
Reader” is also flattered in a short dedicatory 
preface, and told that he will be amused. ‘Now, 
whereas I have written the latter part of this 
relation. concerning the Indians in a more light 
and facetious stile than the former (concerning 
the country), because their carriage and be- 
haviour hath afforded matter of mirth and 
laughter, than gravity and wisdom—and there- 
fore I have inserted many passages of mirth 
concerning them to spice the rest of my more 
serious discourse and to make it more pleasant.” 
Does this not show the first historian of New 
England to have been a merry soul ?—full of 
the laughter and good spirits which must have 
sadly shocked the puritan comrades who shared 
his wood life. 

A friend “8S. W.” writes a poetic address to 
the author. Praises him for his “Short cut to 
New England”, hinting at what all voyagers 
were then searching for—a short cut to the 
Indies. 
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The book is divided into two parts, the first 
relating to the country, and its new inhabitants; 
the second to the “Indians, their persons, cloath- 
ings, diet, natures, customs, lawes, marriages, 
ete.” “The Indians,” says kindly Wm. Wood, 
“take them when the blood briskes in their 
veines, when the flesh is on their backs, and 
marrow in their bones, when they frolic in 
their antique deportments and Indian postures, 
and they are more aimiable to behold (though 
only in Adam’s livery) than many a compound- 
ed phantasticke* in the newest fashion.” 

The Indian’s hatred of beards is spoken of. 
The hair “no sooner grows on their chins than 
it is stubbed up by the rootes, for they count it 
as an unusefull, cumbersome, and opprobrious 
excrement.” 

The origin of our word “Hubbub” is ex- 
plained by the Indian Hubbub, a tray on which 
five bones are rattled and while the noise in- 
creases the Indian yells ‘‘Hub-Hub-Hub” at 
top of his lungs. 

All of the author’s accounts of the Indians 
are evidently truthful, and are extremely in- 
teresting. He catalogues fish as Homer 
catalogued the Greek ships, in verse. 

“The chief fish for trade is the Cod, but for 
the use of the country, there is all manner of 
fish, as followeth: 


The king of waters, the sea-shouldering Whale, 
The snuffing Grampus, with the oyly Seale, 
The storme presaging Porpus, Herring, Hogg, 
Line shearing Shark, the Catfish and Sea-dogge, 
The scale-fenced Sturgeon, my mouthed Hollibutt, 
The flounsing Sammon, Codfish, Greedigut, 
Cod, Haddock, Haicke, the Thorneback and the Scate, 
Whose shinie outside makes him selde indate; 


* Compounded phantasticke was the genial term in 1634 for ‘‘aetor”’. 
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The stately Basse, old Neptune’s fleeting Post, 
That tides it out and in from sea to cost, 
Consorting Herrings, and the bony Shad, 
Big bellied Alewives, Machrills richly clad 
With Rainebow colours the Frostfish and the Smelt, 
As good as ever Lady Gustus felt ; 
These warterie villagers, with thousands more 
Doe passe and repass neare the verdant shore. 


KINDS OF SHELLFISH. 
The Luscious Lobster, with the Crabfish raw, 

The Brinish Oister, Muscle, Perriwigge, 

And Tortoise sought for by the Indian Squaw, 
Which to the flats daunce many a winter’s Jigge. 

To dive for Cocles, and to digge for Clamms 
Where by her lazie husband’s guts shee crams. 

Speaking of animals which inhabited the 
New England forests, Wood says: ‘‘Concern- 
ing Lyons, I will not say I ever saw any myself, 
but some affirm that they have seene a Lyon at 
Cape Anne, which is not above six leagues 
from Boston; some likewise being lost in woods 
have heard such terrible roarings, as have 
made them aghast, which must be eyther 
Devills or Lyons; there being no other crea- 
tures which use to roare saving Beares, which 
have not such a terrible kind of roaring; be- 
sides Plimouth men have traded for Lyons 
skinnes in former times. But sure it is that 
there be Lyons on that Continent, for the Vir- 
ginians saw an old Lyon in their plantations 
who, having lost his Jackal, which was wont to 
hunt his prey, was brought so poore that he 
could goe no further. But for Beares, they be 
common, being a great Blacke kind of Beare, 
which be most fierce in Strawberry time, at 
which time they have young ones.” 

Our author tells a bear story, good as any 
in a Sunday’s Sun, of a man who shot a bear 
and “supposing him to be in a manner dead, 
ran and beate him with the hand of his gunne ; 
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the Beare perceiving him to be such a coward 
to strike him when he was down, scrambled 
up, standing at defiance with him, scratching 
his legges, tearing his cloathes and face, who 
stood it out till his six foot gunne was broken in 
the middle, then, being deprived of his weapon, 
he ran up to the shoulders in a pond where he 
remained until the Beare was gone.” 

“A red calfe is cheaper than a black one” 
because the wolves mistake them for deare, and 
let a black calf alone. Wolves gnawed at the 
door of the New Englander then as now. A 
price was set on their heads “Yet there is no 
hope of their utter destruction the Countrey 
being so spacious and they so numerous. * * 
In a word, they (wolves) be the greatest incon- 
veniency the country hath both for matter of 
dammage to private men in particular, and the 
whole Countrey in generall”. 

The author has a poem for every kind of 
bird, beast or fish. He ends his category of 
birds with 

““There Widgins, Sheldrakes and Humilitees, 

Snites, Doppers, Sea Larkes, in whole millions flees.” 

He says of certain false reports in England 
“So little is the poverty of the country that I 
am perswaded if many in England which are 
constrained to begge their bread were there 
they would live better than many doe here, that 
have money to buy it * * surely that place 
is not miserably poore to them that are there, 
when foure eggs may be had for a Penny, and 
a quart of new milke at the same rate, where 
Butter is Sixe-pence a pound and Cheshire- 
Cheese at five pence; Sure Middlesex affords 
London fio better pennyworths * * In an 
Ill sheepe yeare I have knowne Mutton as 
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deere as in Old England, and deerer than 
Goatesflesh is in New England, which is alto- 
gether as good, if fancy be set aside.” Of the 
““Musketoe” he says, “It is not unlike our 
gnat in England. In places where there are 
no thicke woods or swampes there is none or 
very few. These flies cannot endure winde, 
heate, or cold, and are onely troublesome in 
close, thick weather.” Wood had not known 
the mosquito of New Jersey at this time! 
“The occupations of the Indian women are 
to built houses whose frames are formed like 
our garden arbours, something more round, 
very strong and handsome, covered with close- 
wrought mats of their own weaving, which 
deny the entrance of any drop of raine. In 
summer to plant corne, or to fish and feed their 
lazie husbands.” ‘If a husband have a mind 
to sell his wives Beaver petticote, as he some- 
times doth, she will not put it off until she have 
another to put on: Commendable is their milde 
carriage and obedience to their husbands, not- 
withstanding all this their customarie churlish- 
nesse and salvage inhumanitie; not seeming to 
delight in frownes or offering to word it with 
their lords, not presuming to proclaime their 
female superiority to the usurping of the least 
title of their husband’s charter, but rest them- 
selves content under their helpless condition, 
counting it the woman’s portion: Since the 
English arrivall comparison hath made them 
miserable, for seeing the kind usage of the 
English to their wives, they doe as much con- 
demn their husbands for unkindnesse, and 
commend the English for their love, as their 
husbands commending themselves for their wit 
in keeping their wives industrious doe con- 
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demne the English for their folly in slaying 
good working creatures. These women resort 
often to the English houses where, pares cum 
paribus congregate. In sex “I mean, they do 
somewhat ease their miserie by complaining 
and seldome part without a releefe. If her 
husband come to seek for his squaw and be- 
ginne to fluster, the English woman betakes 
her to her armes which are the warlike Ladle, 
and the scalding liquors, threatening blistering 
to the naked runaway, who is soon expelled by 
such liquid comminations.” 

The author goes on to say that the English- 
men are not won over to the Indian view of 
the wife’s true position—that of a servant. 
“T doe assure you, but the women find there 
as much love, respect and ease as here in Old 
England.” 

The Ruddy Englishman in Virginia where 
the hot summers “hath dried up much English 
blood, and by pestiferous diseases swept away 
many lusty bodies, changing their complexion 
not into swarthiness but into palenesse, so that 
when they come trading into our parts, wee 
can know many of them by their faces.” In 
New England however ‘‘men and women keepe 
their naturall complexions” * * ‘Now the two 
chiefe messengers of mortality be Feavers and 
Callentures, but they be easily helpt, if taken 
in time, and as easily prevented of any that - 
will not prove a meere foole to his body * * 
To my knowledge I never knew any that had 
the Poxe, Measels, Greene Sickness, Head- 
aches, Stone, or Consumptions, etc. 

A rumour having spread in England that 
women did not bear children in America the 
author shows this to be a “meere falsity” there 
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being as sweet lusty children as in any other 
nation, and, reckoning so many for ‘so many, 
more double births than in England” and the 
author adds “I was brought up tenderly, under 
the careful hatching of my dearest friends, yet 
scarce could I be acquainted with health, having 
beene let blood six times for the Pleurisie be- 
fore I went, likewise being assailed by other 
weakening diseases, but being planted in that 
healthful soyle and ayre which was more cor- 
respondent to my nature, (I speak it with praise 
to the mercifull God) though my occasions have 
been to passe thorow heate and cold, wet and 
dry, by sea and land, in winter and summer, 
day by day, for foure years together, yet scarce 
did I know what belonged to a day’s sickness.” 

Can we not picture the English Wm. Wood 
—a puritan—but not of the strictest order. 
A broad minded, observant, quiet gentleman, in 
steeple crowned hat and dark brown cloak, 
knee breeches and heavy shoes and huge brass 
buckles. 

How much he must have had to tell to his 
friend Sir Wm. Armyne and Lady Armyne, 
and their happy rosy children, as they sat in 
their great hall before the broad open English 
fireplace, of the “mirthful Indian” and his 
doings, and of the “new plantations” on the 
Charles. We can see him now as he sat in his 
high-backed chair, caressing his long brown 
beard, smoking his pipe perhaps, and relating 
in a deep steady bass his experiences in New 
England. 

Evidently he persuaded “ Elizabeth”, a sweet 
fair young English lass, that America was not 
so bad a country as the “‘falsities” of certain 
ones in London had indicated. We can picture 
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William’s departure from the Thames with his 
bride in the *‘ Hopewell”, on his return in 1635, 
to Boston, and can glimpse his wood-life in 
Lynn, and his old age in Windsor afterwards. 
Sons and daughters blessed the author’s happy 
union. Honors houred thick and fast upon 
him. He became the honored representative 
in the General Court at Boston. Possibly he 
looked with sad regretful eyes upon some Hester 
Prynne’s original’s disgrace, —surely he was 
no bigot—and he surely refused in his capacity 
as magistrate to listen to the silly witch tales 
of the old women of Lynn. 

His mild and pleasant nature is shown in 
his Prospect. We cannot conceive of William 
Wood as other than a most agreeable and 
charming personality—a man of the world— 
and quite beyond the narrowness of early New 
England Puritanism. Mr. Choate says, that 
the hardships of the puritan women were 
greater than that of the men, for in addition to 
their cold winters and starvation, and Indians, 
they had to endure the companionship of the 
puritans themselves, who were the greatest 
prigs that ever lived. William Wood’s book 
shows evidence that he was not a prig or a 
chump. 




















PHANTASY. 


A nymph is in love with a shepherd who hath been drowned 
in the sea. She cometh with other nymphs, finding his body by the 
shore. She weeps and sings: 


Lift him to the salty sand, 

Shield him from the radiant gleaming, 
Smooth his brow and take his hand, 
He is only dreaming; 

Ocean’s spoil hath been mistaken, 

He will sleep and dream and waken. 





The figure of Death cometh down to the sea from a grove. He 
singeth a dirge—the other nymphs listen: 
Death am I, 
Sable Death, 
Solitary, never-weary, 
And I laugh to see you weeping, 
With dead fingers in your hand, 
With the spoil that I have taken 
Lying grim upon the sand ; 
Death am I, 
Sable Death. 


But the nymph heareth him not. She singcth again, beseeching: 


When the sun fled out of night 
To the bosom of the day, 

Thou didst see my loveless plight, 
Thou hast seen me steal away ; 
Waiting here beside the sea, 

If thou wouldst come down to me. 





See, by sorrow’s gulf I stand, 
Sorrow’s fingers write my doom, 
Wilt thou not stretch out thy hand 
But to hold me from the gloom ? 
Waken! Feel my stifling breath — 
Surely thou couldst laugh at Death. 


She heareth a laugh; looking, she spyeth the figure and the 
nymphs weeping. Death sings: 


Death am I, 
Sable Death, 
hrremediable thy fears, 

I have fed my soul with anguish, 
Slaked my thirst with woman’s tears, 
And I laugh to see you mourning 
Over phantom, loveless years. 

Death am I, 

Sable Death. 


ROBERT L. MUNGER. 
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SOME PREVALENT IDEAS 
CORRECTED. 


One of the subjects, which, as Saint Beuve 
said about poetry, is ever going around ona 
sort of unending, critical tournament, is this 
of the value of collegiate training. Much dis- 
cussed as it has been, there are still those who 
refuse to yield their preconceived notions that 
cloistered halls are the devil’s own dens of ini- 
quity, and that, as for the knowledge acquired 
therein, it has little practical tiie upon the 
serious duties of life. 

How frequently has the sail been made 
that the young man might better spend four 
years in the world, getting experience in the 
struggle of competitive efforts, than in obtain- 
ing an education at the university, so large 
a part of which he will find of no practical 
importance after being graduated. Such argu- 
ments have ever overlooked the fact, immedi- 
ately apparent to those who have been in the 
whirl of life incident to a large university, that 
the opportunity there given the young man of 
measuring himself with others is nowhere 
equalled. To spend four years in an atmos- 
phere of intellectual refinement, in contact 
with men of every degree of capability and 
ambition, to measure oneself with them in every 
department of college life, where, especially 
if the institution be a large one, competition is 
intense, this is the grandest opportunity our 
universities have to offer. There is, unfortun- 
ately, a notion prevalent among those who 
know little of the inner life of these institu- 
tions that it is mainly one of luxury and ease, 
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where the young man is sapped of his most 
telling energies in forming habits which, if not 
absolutely evil, are of a sort to unfit him for 
the sterner duties he may expect subsequent to 
his graduation. No conception could be far- 
ther from the truth. There is an amount of 
hard, conscientious work done in college which 
is little understood. The scapegraces of a few, 
carried too far by superabundant enthusiasm, 
reports of which travel rapidly from one end 
of the country to the other, and the knowledge 
that, for the most part, college men are what 
may be termed “good fellows”, have led the 
more gullible portion of the public to believe 
that college life is light and flippant in its 
character, lacking in the solidity so necessary 
to success. A glance at some of the more im- 
portant facts of the case will do much to rid 
the mind of conclusions drawn too hastily. 
When the trembling freshman makes his 
entrance into the college world, he is literally 
carried off his feet by the whirl of the life 
about him. He is in a strange medley of lec- 
tures, recitations and athletic contests of all 
descriptions. If he is not acquainted, he is 
thrown very much upon his own resources in 
finding out what to do and what not to do, 
fearful that, by some breach of college eti- 
quette, he may bring hundreds of eyes upon 
his absurd mistakes. From the first, thrown 
with men of the most diverse kinds, he is 
weighed down by the seeming insignificance 
of his position. What can he hope. to do 
among so many hundreds! He is snubbed by 
those above him, he is timid and shy and the 
glorious dreams of his halcyon, sub-freshman 
days float away when some upper-class friend 
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of former times passes by him with a chilling 
bow. He isa mere atom in a heterogeneous 
mass, and, worst of all for his tender self-affec- 
tion, he is made to feel this very keenly. It 
may be that his pride is severely wounded and 
he shrinks from the life he once thought so full 
of intense enjoyment. He turns to himself, 
becoming more moody and thoughtful every 
day, and, before he knows it, the college vo- 
cabulary has branded him with the name of 
“dig”. Why? Perhaps poverty made him 
hold aloof from others, not because it made 
him less agreeable to his fellow-students, but 
because his sensitive nature shrank from going 
where he could not “hold up his end”. Per- 
haps he was obliged to “‘make his way” and 
lacked the time to associate with others. Or, 
again, of a retiring disposition, he cared little 
for society, found his pleasure in one or two 
firm friends and had no desire to be well-known 
or popular. Whatever may have been the 
reason, he is known as a recluse or may not be 
known at all until his college days are well 
nigh over. Whose fault is it? Probably there 
has been no fault—there may have been mis- 
fortune; or, if fault there was, it was likely 
enough his own. He lacked a certain some- 
thing—perhaps what the world calls “push”. 
Be that as it may, this is a phase of life— 
college life if you will, but wonderfully like 
that more real life of the world. Will his ex- 
perience teach him wisdom? It ought, and, if 
it does, surely his four years were not spent in 
vain, for they have brought him lessons well 
for him to learn before being called into more 
trying fields. 

But suppose there has been no tragedy of 
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this kind. As the early days of his college 
course slip away, he sees an order in the ap- 
parent chaos and finds the field of activity in 
which he chooses to engage. He looks with 
reverence upon those above him who are hold- 
ing the highest honors of the university, in the 
study, on the athletic field or on the college 
journals. Perhaps he envies the captain of the 
eleven, the nine, the eight. In his eyes they 
are like old Homeric heroes and he longs to 
hold a similar position before the college world. 
He has some ability and plenty of enthusiasm, 
and goes in for some department of athletics. 
Immediately, he is thrown into competition 
with men of every varying capability, from 
the country boy whose muscles have become 
hardened by farm work but who has yet to 
learn that clumsiness is not a prerequisite to 
athletic glory, to the youth from some big pre- 
paratory school who has reduced his love of 
sport to a perfect science. The positions to be 
had are few, the contestants many. Will he 
succeed? It depends on himself alone. Hard 
work will tell. 

Or, it may be, his ambitions lie in quieter 
fields. He is anxious to achieve distinction as 
a writer upon the college papers. What is be- 
fore him? A severe contest with others who 
envy such a position as well as he and who, it 
may happen, possess abundantly more talent 
along with all of his determination. He is 
zealous to succeed, but so are dozens of others, 
and the struggle is sharp and trying. Or, 
again, he wishes to take a high place among 
the scholars of his class. Day and night he 
works with this idea in mind. There is against 
him the man from some noted preparatory 
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school whose habits of close study have been 
formed before he entered college. Then there 
is that naturally brilliant student, winning high 
honors with no apparent effort, and that earn- 
est mind .whose determination compensates 
for what he lacks in brilliancy. If he would 
win a reputation as a scholar, it means work, 
hard work of the most exacting and untiring 
kind. 

These are only examples of some of the 
fields of activity in which one may engage. 
But, says someone, the numbers trying for 
these enviable college honors are small, while 
no account has been taken of the large propor- 
tion of a class which leads a life of ease, caring 
nothing for success, so long as its cup of 
pleasure is full. But the number trying for 
these college honors is not small. On the 
contrary, competition is often not only against 
superior talents but against large numbers too. 
For eight positions in a university boat, thirty 
men may be trying. The eleven men compos- 
ing a college football team may be chosen from 
forty or fifty who are devoting two or three 
hours a day to winning the coveted positions. 
In baseball and track athletics the numbers 
are also large. The six men chosen to compete 
for the one hundred dollar gold medal given to 
the most accomplished speaker in the gradu- 
ating class of one of our large universities are 
chosen on the basis of essays submitted by, it 
may be, forty contestants. Add to the number 
striving for university honors, those competing 
for positions on various class organizations, 
and we find the aggregate decidedly large. 

But we will not even omit from our calcula- 
tions those who have not striven for any success 
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in college. They, too, have learned valuable 
lessons for life—the best of which is that, in 
the words of one of our distinguished American 
men of letters “there is no genius in life like 
the genius of energy and industry.” Such men 
came to the close of college, full of regrets for 
opportunities lost, yet having seen that un- 
flagging effort is an almost certain forerunner 
of success. As the broader life of the world 
opens upon them, they know that then, if ever, 
they must enter into a race where victory is 
not only to the swift but to the persistent as 
well. Hard work will do anything. This they 
have seen equally with those who have achiev- 
ed success, and it is a lesson learned early in 
life before its sterner struggles come on. 
Considering the above, we can find little 
patience with those who decry a college educa- 
tion as a useless adornment to the practical 
man of the world, or with those who pronounce 
college life as an unsubstantial thing. To the 
superficial observer it no doubt presents such 
a face; but if one will look beneath the surface, 
or, better yet, if he will take his place within 
the influences of that life, he will soon learn 
that below its apparent flippancy there flows a 
strong, steady current of determined effort of 
which before he little dreamed. The best 
criterion of its value is always to be found 
among those who have tested it and know how 
mich it means to them. By study, ideas have 
become broadened. In the true, life friend- 
ships formed, feeling has deepened. In the 
strong love and enthusiasm for the college, a 
noble spirit of patriotism has been engendered, 
invaluable to every citizen of our country. If 
there is one thing above another evident to 
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any one contemplating the complex questions 
of political and social interest which agitate us 
today, it is that we need more education and 
not less. Ignorance may be bliss, but it will 
never discover remedies for all the evils that 
infest our life. If true education, therefore, is 
to be the best means of bringing us out of dark- 
ness into light, the wisest plan is to get it and 
the best way to go where it is given. The 
college, by its systematic methods, offers the 
most direct road to an education, while the ex- 
perience of those who have previously gone 
over the ground is a priceless aid to the students 
under their control. There are plenty of mis- 
takes connected with the methods of instruction 
in a large university and there is plenty of 
misplaced effort. But they are mistakes which 
are disappearing more and more as those in 
authority gain experience in management, and 
as the generous support and co-operation of the 
universities’ friends makes their remedy pos- 
sible. Add to the intellectual culture which 
the college has to bestow that intangible some- 
thing called college spirit—not definable, but 
of which those are so well aware who have 
been subject to its influence—and it is safe to 
say that no place is better fitted to prepare a 
young man for usefulness in life than our 
American universities. Once for all let us be 
rid of the too prevalent idea that the college 
student is no more than a social butterfly or a 
careless, pleasure seeking youth. He may be, 
but more often he is determined, thoughtful 
and full of a serious pride and purpose to do 


well. 
RaLpeu REED LAUNSBURY. 

















A Terrible Retribution. 


SOME FURTHER YALE YARNS. 


A TERRIBLE RETRIBUTION. 


“Great” Barrington usually spent his sum- 
mer vacations with his family at St. Elmos-on- 
the-Sound. The Barringtons had a cottage 
there, not very far from the hotel, and from time 
to time he had, through the summer a number 
of his college friends visiting him. 

It was a very agreeable place to visit. There 
were three Barrington girls, and as they were 
staunch Farmingtonians, they usually had a 
number of their school friends with, them in 
summer, and they had a way of keeping the 
large comfortable country house in a constant 
state of “excitement”. “‘Excitement”, I be- 
lieve, is what the modern American girl under- 
stands as pleasure. They had several good 
riding horses, a half dozen dogs, and one little 
kitten—when all else failed—the latter the 
especial pet of Miss Leila Barrington. ‘Great’s” 
second sister, she had amused herself by teach- 
ing it a number of tricks. 

She was a very charming, artless, happy-go- 
lucky young girl, who rode her wheel, and was 

.a capital swimmer, and kept everyone interest- 
ed in her and her love affairs. It was danger- 
ous to flirt with her, for she usually made a 
good story of it afterwards. If the novice 
committed himself during the day, he found 
out his mistake, very likely, at the dinner table, 
and was made to blush and be embarrassed 
and confused to pay for it. “Boots” Paige 
had suffered untold agonies by reason of his 

first day at “St. Elmo’s”. Leila had quite 
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captivated him on his arrival, and they had 
spent the entire afternoon together in a canoe, 
and “‘ Boots”, as usual, had gotten spooney and 
had confided to her the desperate fact that life 
was after all a hollow mockery, and that she 
was the first and only girl he felt he could 
truly love. 

“You felt you could not love the others?” 
she had asked. “Or that you could never love 
them truly—that is (indulgently) be perfectly 
constant —” 

“T could never feel that I could love at 
PS | eg 

‘Let us plainly understand one another, Mr. 
Paige, for this is quite an important matter, 
and I dare say that you, having now arrived 
at junior year—the age of discretion—you 
naturally look forward toward settling down in 
life—” 

Paige had looked at her a moment with the 
pleasant disarming smile—the smile with which 
he had disarmed many a hard-hearted tutor, 
and had said: “‘Miss Leila, I think you are 
a very smooth little girl—” 

There had been a little silence after that, 
Paige said afterward, and then she had looked 
up artlessly and said coldly: “I hardly think 
you mean to flatter?” 

“No; you are one of those rare spirits who 
despise it.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“T mean, I think you clever.” 

“Well—I am—so, if you commit yourself 
—look out—I may like you a great deal more 
—or less, than you think!” 

At dinner that night “Boots’s” feelings 
could hardly be described, when Miss Leila 
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asked her father, a hale ruddy-cheeked old 
gentleman, across the table: ‘What do you 
think, papa, of an enterprising young man who 
asks you to be his wife two hours after meeting 
you?” 

“T think he is an economizer of time,” re- 
plied the old fellow laughing. 

There, to Boot’s confusion, (she had an 
astonishing memory) she detailed the entire 
conversation. It set the table in a roar. 

Paige put on as brave a face as he could 
under their guying,—it appeared that at the 
Barrington’s there must always be a scape 
goat for that sort of thing (he found that they 
are always joking some one)—and tried to 
laugh it off by saying that “Great” had told 
him that one of Miss Leila’s little foibles was 
that she demanded an avowal from all her 
brother’s friends, and that he had simply tried 
in his feeble way to do his duty. 

Her two sisters were much quieter than she, 
but they had the family love of fun, inherited 
probably from their jolly father. Mrs. Bar- 
rington was a little deaf, and rather inclined to 
be serious and matter-of-fact. The elder Miss 
Barrington had a school friend,—a Miss 
Standish, of Boston,—a great beauty, visiting 
her, and Paige with a view to punitory meas- 
ures devoted himself to her during the 
evening. 

It was clearly evident that Miss Leila did 
not particularly enjoy this desertion. She 
made her lonely way to the piano after awhile 
and played with great animation a Mazurka of 
Chopin. It was a light jerky sort of tune, and 
“Boots” and Miss Standish were presently to 
be seen in the remote dimness of the drawing 
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room dubiously endeavoring to dance a waltz 
to it. 

As soon as Miss Leila was made aware of 
this terpsichorean attempt, the mazurka was 
suddenly changed to the prayer from ‘Der 
Freishiitz”. As “Boots” and Miss Standish 
were earnestly engaged in conversation, they 
hardly observed the substitution. Miss Leila 
thereupon arose silently and sedately from the 
piano stool and entered the library. 

Finding themselves entirely bereft of music, 
Miss Standish took her partner’s arm, and they 
strolled out upon the moonlit piazza. 

Half an hour later Miss Leila was observed 
to walk upstairs with a novel under her arm, 
complaining of a headache. 

The next day Miss Standish left for Newport, 
and ‘‘Boots” hung about the house all the 
morning gazing vacantly at the blue Sound 
over the top of a magazine. He absolutely 
refused a round of golf from old Mr. Barring- 
ton. 

Barrington drove Miss Leila’s two sisters and 
Miss Standish to the station, and to do some 
shopping at X , and left his friend in the 
charge of his younger sister. 

Miss Leila swept through the room once in 
which ‘ Boots” was sitting, but scarcely deign- 
ed to notice him. 

On her second passing, he dropped his mag- 
azine and said, casually: 

“Do you think it kind to give me away so 
at the dinner table ?” 

“‘T despise insincerity in men,” she answered. 

With that she swept out of the room again 
with considerable dignity. 

“Oh, if you but knew!” he sung out after 
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her, in a voice full of “suppressed” feeling, 
just as her light skirt whisked against the 
door and she vanished. 

After a proper interval “ Boots” rose, yawn- 
ed, and went out on the piazza, from whence 
he looked up and down the coast a long time, 
thinking that he had heard Miss Leila’s step 
on the gravel path leading to the beach, but 
there was not a ‘bonnet in sight” as the Scotch 
Marmion observes. The day was beautifully 
serene; a gentle air was strirring; the trees 
before the house invited to their genial shade 
by means of two very comfortable hammocks. 
Still Miss Leila was conspicuous by her absence. 
- He began to think he must have really 
offended her in some way. 

Had his devotion to Miss Standish, the night 
before, been a source of annoyance toso clever, so 
charming, so equable, so unprejudiced a person? 

If anyone was to feel offended, surely he had 
reasonable grounds. She had made open fun 
of him at the table. How could she now justly 
mount her high horse and appear provoked, 
when she really owed him an apology? Not 
an apology exactly—for she had given him 
away in such an arch, amusing way that, 
good fellow as he was, he was perfectly willing 
to laugh at himself. But at all events she had 
done the wrong! She had no right to be 
offended. He hoped she would appear again 
and permit him to relieve himself of his ap- 
parently strained position with her. 

But he could see her nowhere. The house 
seemed deserted. That model chaperone, Mrs. 
Barrington, was away making a call on a 
neighbor. Mr. Barrington was down at the 
stables. 
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“Jove! A morning wasted!” he said some- 
what irritated. He then lit a cigarette. 

“She thinks I am insincere because I in- 
dulged in a mild flirtation with Miss Standish. 
But if I was insincere with the Boston ‘queen’, 
then I was not so, was I, with her in the canoe? 
She cannot have considered this matter care- 
fully and I have only to show how bored I was 
all the evening with Miss Standish.” 

“T beg pardon.” 

“Tt’s nothing.” 

She had come around the corner of the piazza 
suddenly, and the white parasol had nearly put 
his eye out. Luckily, it just missed his eye. 

She walked on toward the beach rapidly 
without another word. 

Should he follow ? 

Why not? But then, also, why? 

‘Miss Leila,” he called, ‘‘do be careful, won’t 
you, the sea-serpent has been seen about this 
morning, and please don’t go near the water.” 

‘¢ Another of your little insincerities ?” 

‘Pon my word and sacred honor.” 

She walked steadily on, indifferently, and he 
followed. As he came up with her, he said: 
“T merely thought I’d push along and protect 
you from the sea-serpent and incidentally tell 
you how perfectly lovely you looked this morn- 
ing.” 

She gave him a forbidding glance. 

‘“‘Let us be serious,” she said. 

“‘Let’s—if we can.” 

A little pause. 

“T wonder you can exist without Florence 
Standish.” 

“T have you.” 

“Me ?” 
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“‘T’d like to have, I mean.” 
‘Some of us would like to have the moon.” 
“Those who already have ‘de eart’—” 
“Don’t be silly.” 
‘““Why not? It’s only you and me and the 
sea.” 
' “Don’t judge me by yourself and the sea.” 
“We are older than you, Leila—” 
““Miss— please.” 
‘We know, oh, so much, the sea and I.” 
“You owe so much—do you? The sea only 
owes sailors a living. What do you owe?” 
‘“We owe, together, the sea and I—let me 
see, a dinner on the last ball game Harvard 
won.” 
‘And what beside ?” 
“My tailor’s bill.” 
“Ts that all?” 
“Do you remember the Prom. last Janu- 
ary ?” 
“T owe a grudge to that.” 
“What for?” 
“T lost my heart there.” 
“And never found it?” 
“Yes, I traced the thief.” 
“‘She’s now ‘doing time’ ?” 
“‘She’s doing me—” 
““Oh—so I have your little heart, have I?” 
She glanced at him curiously. 
“Yes; and my life and soul with it.” 
“Ts that an avowal?” 
“A poetic form.” 
“Then take back the heart that thou gavest 
me.” ' 
““Thanks—with interest for the loan—my 
sweet little jew-el ?” 
“Without interest.” 
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“¢ And is it all over between us ?” 


“Tt never began.” 

“ Ah—if you only knew!” (a sigh). 

“‘Pish !” 

“What are you two doing sitting on the 
sand in all that broiling sun?” called down a 
voice from above them—‘‘Ain’t you afraid of 
sunstroke ?” 

“T am not likely to be son struck, Mamma”. 
said Miss Leila, confidently. 

“Will you bathe?” — 

‘When the others come back”. 

“Boots”, in his white flannel tennis suit and 
his broad brimmed straw hat, was in as little 
actual danger from the sun as was his pretty 
companion. 

Mrs. Barrington joined them on the sand 
and they strolled along beneath their sun um- 
brellas toward the boat house, which was also 
their bathing establishment. 

“The duties of a chaperone at a bath are 
sometimes to prevent nudities” said poor silly 
“Boots”. 

“What did he say, Leila?” asked her 
mother with the unconscious insistence of a . 
deaf person. 

“He said—that punning is not forbidden in 
the ten commandments —” she shouted. 

“Why should it be?” asked the mother. 

“ Because it is vulgar”, she replied, “ Vulgar 
and detestable—” 

“T love them—” 

Then the model chaperone took herself away,’ 
to the other side of the bath houses. 

Mrs. Barrington’s record as a champion 
chaperone was really something remarkable. 
She once, with her husband, had the extraordi- 
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nary luck to commit three couples to eventual 
matrimony upon a two weeks’ yachting cruise. 
She thought nothing of a single engagement. 
It was not only that she heard nothing, saw 
nothing, related nothing, but she was a most 
admirable confidante and always said to a girl 
when asked for advice, ‘He appears to me 
to be a most excellent young person, —a young 
person of high principle, —I can read it in his 
face”. She said this, and nothing more; this 
was her formula for all the young men with 
whom she was thrown in contact. When her 
vivacious and pretty Leila complained, one day, 
that she had said this indiscriminately of every 
young man—and instanced a certain Willy 
Batterson, who had turned out to be a drunk- 
ard, and whose face Mrs. Barrington had 
deemed to be especially full of principle, her 
mother said of him kindly, ‘Poor empty boy! 
—no wonder he drinks—he wants to be full 
of something !” 

She laughed off her mistakes (she rarely 
made them) by saying, ‘‘Do you think that I 
want to make enemies for life? Do you think 
I want to have them marry and hate me? I 
made that mistake once, I shall never make it 
again. I once wrote a letter toa girl friend 
who asked me my advice, saying all the mean- 
est, most spiteful things in the world I could 
against the man who was really engaged to her, 
though she denied it. They married—and 
both have hated me ever since!” 

Leila at this kissed her mother with the 
affectionate statement, “‘No one knows you and 
hates you, dear”. 

When Mrs. Barrington moved away, 
“Boots” Paige stretched himself on the soft, 
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white sand, pulled his straw had down over 


his eyes, and observed, ‘‘I wonder what she 
thinks of me?” 


“IT know—absolutely—but it cuts no ice 
with me.” 


‘“‘What does she?” 


“You appear to my mother to be a most 
excellent young person—a young person of 
high principle. She can read it in your face.” 

Page laughed, ‘She has told you?” 

“No.” 

“Tt’s your own idea of me?” 

“Do you want my idea?” 

“Ves,” 

“T think you—detestable !” 

“‘Oh—that’s horrid of you—” 

“That’s my idea—detestable to flirt and 
make love to every girl. In there nothing 
serious in life?” 

“Yes; but it’s Night-blooming —” he drawled 
lazily. 

She arose and left him, scornfully. 

The others came down presently and bring- 
ing with them several people, who had come to 
bathe. There was a pretty, and somewhat 
frisky young married woman—A Mrs. Grace 
—who, as Mr. Barrington put it, was gen- 
erally “partial” to students. She shortly be- 
came very partial to the handsome “Boots”, 
and in a stunning costume de la mere, she 
glided gracefully about with him in the water, 
and finally sat and chatted on a raft some 100 
feet from shore, dangling her feet in the 
waves. 


“Why do they call you ‘Boots’?” she asked. 


“Because in. freshman year I kept singing 
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until I wearied everybody. (Sings at the top 
of his lungs): 
‘“‘T hear those boots upon the stair, 
Those ba-ba-ba-ba-ba-bu-boots, 
Fra diavolo — the opera! 
Fra diavolo —the opera! 
I hear those boots—those boots—those boots— 
T hear them on the stair — 
(Altissimo.) Fra —javelo— the opera — 
Coming up the stair! 


As he finished he observed Miss Leila, ap- 
parently much disgusted, was walking off 


toward the house, at only a moderate rate of 
speed. 


“And do they call you ‘Boots’ for that? — 
How funny!” 

“They had to give a poor devil like me 
some sort of a name!” he said, looking deeply 
into her rather nice eyes. 

“Why —poor devil?” 

“‘Because, Mrs. Grace—I know I’m poor— 
and I feel that I am very wicked.” 

“Why so?” — 

“Oh, I’m up to anything, don’t you see?” — 

“Go away then, you bad, bad man!” she 
laughed. 

He gave her another penetrating look, shook 
his head, sighed, and leapt into the sea, 
without a word. 

All that day and the next it was but too evi- 
dent to all that Miss Leila and “Boots” were 
out. 

She scarcely looked at him, even during 
meals. She never spoke to him. When he 
sought her out, she rose abruptly and left the 
room. It was evident that she was mortally 
and irreparably offended this time. 

“Boots” took his usual facetious view of the 
situation and began to do extensive and ex- 
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tremely pronounced acts of pining in public. 
He would be seen to burst into tears with a 
great flourish of his handkerchief whenever he 
caught a glimpse of her. At last he consulted 
Barrington and they together put up a most 
fiendish and utterly reprehensible practical 
joke. 

“‘Boots” kept his room the next morning, 
and had his breakfast served in bed. He 
lounged luxuriously about in his pajamas, 
smoked the cigarettes of Egypt, and read the 
Sporting Times. But Barrington went about 
with a grave face, and dropped mysterious 
hints of his friend showing symptoms of 
“breaking down”. 

“He acts very odd—as if somebody had 
queered him” he said, ‘He won’t eat a 
thing,” (‘ Boots” had put down oat meal, a 
brace of chops, stewed potatoes, coffee and six 
rolls and half a watermelon for his breakfast) 
he just lies there and sighs (“Boots” was 
laughing over the Dolly Dialogues at the 
moment) and he keeps talking about some girl 
all the time.” —(7. e. Leila—but she pretended 
not to listen). 

He didn’t come down to lunch and “Great” 
had to skirmish around to get him enough to 
eat, as the ladies were for sending up only the 
most delicate little dainties to “tempt” his 
appetite, such as a little wine jelly and a 
bowl of beef tea, accompanied by the usual tea 
and toast. 

Things grew worse in the afternoon, and 
they sent for a young doctor, a friend of 
“‘Great’s”, and who had to be horsed by the 
two conspirators in order to carry out their 
diabolical scheme. 
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When the doctor came “Boots” got into 
bed, and groaned with pain “in his head”. 
He gave a most contradictory and ridiculous 
number of symptoms, and laughed loudly and 
rolled up the whites of his eyes. 

‘What is it, doctor?” asked “Great” anxi- 
ously as he came out of the room. 

“‘T think he has some very severe mental 
ailment—his brain seems affected—he has no 
fever, but there are signs of grave mental dis- 
turbance and hallucination.” 

“Tn other words, he’s going out of his head” 
said “‘Great”. 

“Great” got the doctor to leave some 
“quieting” powders, and to relate what he said 
before his mother and sisters. 

“Great” noticed that Leila seemed deeply 
agitated by what the doctor said. Anyone but 
a brother would have let the sensitive girl 
alone after that. But men in pursuit of a 
practical joke are usually blind. 

“Great” came down later and said that 
Paige showed signs of desperation, and he 
couldn’t tell what the consequences might be. 
He thought one of the stable men ought to be 
called and have handy in the house in case of 
necessity. His anxious mother readily assent- 
ed to every proposition, ridiculous and other- 
wise, which he thought fit to make. ‘Great” 
asked that everyone would “kindly” speak in 
whispers about the house, and that no one 
touch the piano, and said that he himself would 
telegraph for “‘poor Boots’” father and mother 
before nightfall. 

All that afternoon he and “Boots” worked 
like Trojans in the latter’s room making up a 
life sized figure of Paige with a pillow for a 
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body, a basket covered with cloth for a head, 
and legs and arms of hay. They had John, 
the stable man, to help them; the latter 
being ostensibly employed in “keeping Mr. 
Paige quiet”, 7. e. sitting on his head, as the 
ladies feared. 

The figure was dressed in ‘“ Boots’” well- 
known tennis suit and blazer of Yale blue. 
His hat was sewed on with careful stitches, 
and his feet were encased in “ Boots’” boots, 7. e. 
a pair of tan sheepskin pointed toes. 

The face was freely sketched in to look like 
Boots” —but it looked like no one in Heaven 
above, the earth beneath, or the waters under 
the earth. However, when all was ready 
about six o’clock, “Boots” put on his evening 
dress, and made ready for dinner, “Great” went 
downstairs to reconnoiter and found all was as 
he wished. 

The family and several friends were seated 
on the piazza, discussing the gravity of poor 
““Boots’” sudden attack. Leila was next to 
her mother, looking a picture of wretchedness. 
The “friends” were relating anecdotes of per- 
sons suddenly gone deranged, with a view to 
cheering their host, who, it appeared afterward, 
suspected a hoax all along and said so. 

“‘Great” went back upstairs and said every- 
thing was all right, and they might as well go 
ahead. 

“Boots” thereupon went downstairs and 
concealed himself, in readiness to appear when 
“needed”, and to watch the event. 

There followed then, according to the report 
of the Barrington girls, a tremendous stamping 
and shuffling up in ‘Boots’” room; loud cries 
came out of the window, such as ‘Don’t 
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do it!” “Think of your mother, ‘Boots’!” 
“Oh ‘Boots’, don’t throw yourself down!” 
For God’s sake, ‘Boots’!” Then an insane 
“‘Ha-ha-ha-ha-ha”, as of a laughing lunatic; 
then followed stamping and shuffling on the 
piazza roof as if they were doing their best 
to hold the madman back. Then “she no 
longer loves me!” and with a wild shriek, 
down came the figure of “Boots”, and fell 
from the piazza roof above them in a horrible 
heap on the lawn in front of them. Leila rose 
aghast, screaming ‘‘ He’s killed! Oh, Mr. Paige, 
have you done it because of me? Oh, what 
have I done!” 

Then she ran out and before anyone could 
stop her threw herself madly on the man of 
straw, whose legs and head were doubled under 
him in a most horrible manner. 

Then ‘ Boots” walked out laughing and the 
truth dawned upon her agonized mind. She 
rose with dignity, her cheeks flushing: ‘I 
shall never forgive you in the world, Mr. 
Paige!” she cried, and ran past him into the 
house. ‘Oh, Mr. Paige, how could you startle 
us so!” cried the Barrington girls in angry 
astonishment, — ‘and it’s all a hoax!” 


Only Mr. Barrington and “Great” laughed 


until the tears ran down their faces. 


“The sight of that figure flying headlong 
through the air!” he roared, “and the way it 
looked—and poor Leila was utterly deceived ! 
Ha, ha!” 

But the next day “Boots” said to “Great” 
gloomily: “I say, we’re a couple of bloomin’ 
fools; I meant to just have a little fun and here 
Leila has gone and taken it seriously and has 
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gone away for aweek. By jove, I almost wish 
it had been me instead of the dummy!” 

“Cheer up, ‘Boots’—she’ll come ’round; 
I know her,” said her brother. 

“I’m dead stuck, old man,” said ‘ Boots” 
gloomily. 

“T know it, she'll come ’round;” said 
“Great”. 

And so Miss Leila did, later on, in the 
ensuing fall. The mock suicide was never 
mentioned between them,—but she ‘came 
’round”! And now—well—‘ Boots” writes 
her every day from college, including Sundays. 


J. S. Woop. 


IN AMORIS HORTO ANTIQUISSIMO. 


When that most ancient garden heard thy words 
Light as thy footfalls, with attraction quaint 
The flowers leaned theewards and the mated birds 
Knew thee and lingered — while, with small restraint 
Of bodies, those Greek souls, the butterflies, 
Played near and fanned thee with familiar wings ; 
Then zephyrs, envious of such enterprise, 
Woke and usurped that office —- till those things 
That are most dreamlike, clouds, in shape of ships, 
Brought treasures of cool shadow to invite 
Thy soul at noon to slumber’s weird eclipse. 
For thou wert Nature’s darling ; Day and Night 
Being but angel-slaves of thy delight 
And the God, Love, himself, a creature of thy lips. 


HENRY AUSTIN. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Science.—Is Christian science true science? 
The Popular Science Monthly has an excellent 
editorial on the foolishness of the fad— “ Chris- 
tian Science”. We have for a long time ques- 
tioned a “science” which had for its foundation 
—mendacity. ‘There is no such thing as 
pain.” ‘You are not suffering.” Christian 
science “affirms the thing that is not, and 
denies the thing that is,” hence, as it repudi- 
ates fact, is hostile to true science, which holds 
closely to fact. 

Dreamy, spiritual women are inclined to 
Christian science because they love to exalt 
the spirit and depose the body. They cannot 
reason logically, but they can stick to their fad 
in a most astonishing way in face of fact. For 
example: A child whose head was covered with 
a herpetic eruption was taken to a Christian 
science doctress, who looked steadily at the 
head and declared positively she could see no 
eruption! False “science” such as this can 
do nothing for the world except to encourage 
good spirits, hopefulness, and a tendency to 
make light of ills.—This is the only good of 
“Christian science”. But after all, its en- 
couragement of mendacity must be taken as a 
sort of counter balance. 

* pa * 

Pror. ALFRED BINET has analyzed blindfold 
chess-playing. He describes a certain form 
of visual memory as geometrical. The three 
principles of blindfold chess-play are erudition, 
memory, and imagination. This latter is what 
psychologists call “visualization”. Macaulay 
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had this to a great degree. He could glance 
at a page, shut his eyes and report the words 
in order. Dickens cultivated the habit of 
looking a moment at a shop window, shutting 
his eyes and naming every article in it. The 
image as seen by the chess player is geomet- 
rical-fixed positions and possible movements. 


It is an acquired art and requires long practice. 


* * 
* 


A NEW transatlantic cable is being laid this 
summer by the French Atlantic Cable Co. 
between Brest and New York. Its length is 
3,250 nautical miles, making it the longest 
cable ever laid. 

* * * 

ALFRED NOBLE, the inventor of dynamite, 
left a bequest of $10,000,000 for the advance- 
ment of science, literature and art. The 
Swedish Academy of Sciences will award three 
prizes in chemistry, in physics, and in ideal 
literature. The Carolina Institute of Stock- 
holm will award a fourth prize for the most 
important discovery in physiology and medi- 
cine. The fifth prize will go to the person 
who will have exerted himself the most for 
Peace of the world, the suppression of armies, 
etc. 

This was a splendid idea for the inventor of 
dynamite ! . % 

* 

“SEEING SNAKES” in delirium tremens, is 
caused by the small blood vessels of the retina 
becoming abnormally enlarged, and turbid with 
congested blood. Their movements appear 
like those of twisting snakes. 


* * 
* 


Mrs. Pror. Topp, of Amherst, describes the 
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expedition to Japan, to witness the eclipse of 
the sun (Aug. 9, 96), at Esashi, in the Septem- 
ber Atlantic. Unfortunately a mist prevailed 
just at the time of contact, and clear photo- 
graphs could not be obtained. In January, 
1898, an eclipse will be visible in India; in 
1900, the Southern states; in 1901, Sumatra 
and Celebes, “will be the scientific Mecca 
for six wonderful minutes of totality. Some- 
where the shadow will be caught, beneficently 
falling through unclouded skies.” 
* 


* 
* 


_ Pror. Meunier, of Paris, has put forth a 
theory that the parallel canals of Mars are mere 
reflections, on a thin partly transparent at- 
mosphere. 





Athletic.—W. A. LarNnEeD, who defeated 
Nisbet easily at Hoboken, was defeated by him 
in the semi-finals, at Newport. Larned lost his 
nerve after he had won two sets. Eaves was 
finally beaten by Wrenn. 

* 
* 

THE TROUBLE with the League Base Ball 
this year is: too much noise and too much dis- 
puting the umpire. 

No lady or gentleman cares to visit the polo 
grounds if she finds she has to submit for two 
hours to the yelling of 

(1) Pop and soda water men, 

(2) Gum selling boys, 

(3) Score card boys, 

(4) Cushion selling boys, 

(5) Yells and shouts of rooters, 

(6) Horn-blowing rooters, 

(7) Bell-ringing rooters, 

(8) “Coaching” of team captains on the lines, 
(9) ‘Cussing” the umpire, by both nines. 


* 
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Just imagine a game of base-ball where 
there was a semblance of decency and quiet, 
where no impudent fakirs sold you anything 
you didn’t want, and where there was a rule 
that the umpire’s decisions be received in 
silence and quiet as far as the two nines go. 
Would éz not be astonishing? No “kicking” 
must be allowed. 

Base-ball will never be popular—except 
with the lower classes— until quiet and decency 
is restored. There must be a better atmosphere 
engendered. Fakirs must be kept off the 
grounds. The rowdy element must be sup- 
pressed. 

Otherwise base-ball is doomed. The Sun is 
to be praised for taking this mattar up. 


* * 
* 


In a college game the same trouble about 
noise is experienced. It is not fair to get a 
pitcher out of his form by yelling at him. We 
have seen many a man “talked” out of a game 
of billiards, and many a pitcher lose his nerve 
from the shouting. 

The English are far in advance of us in this 
particular. 

* * * 

YALE’S SUPREMACY in foot-ball was yielded 
last fall to Princeton. In base-ball to Princeton 
and Harvard. In rowing, to Cornell. 


* * 
* 


WILL YALE ever be supreme again as in the 
past ? 

We think not, because her coachers cannot 
be got together as formerly, and other uni- 
versities now know all Yale knows about train- 
ing, diet, tricks, and science. 

Next year we look to see Yale ahead in 
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boating, but beaten in foot-ball. She will win 
from Harvard in base-ball, but lose the series 
again to Princeton. 

In foot-ball Yale will win from Princeton, 
but lose to Harvard. 

In the race at New London, Yale will win, 
Cornell second, Harvard third. Let us see 
how accurate our prophetic vision is. We 
picked Cornell this year to win the boat race, 
and Princeton to beat Yale at base-ball. 

This is to be said for Yale—she sets a good 
standard always, she rarely ‘‘falls down” ex- 
cept by accident. If Greenway had not been 
sick Yale would have kept very near her 
standard in base-ball,—but without a pitcher 


what could the nine do? 


* * 
* 


The great boat races of the year in 
June, resulted as THE BACHELOR had pre- 
dicted. Cornell won, and her crew pulled in 
fine form. The question of the race was, 
however, left undecided by the finish. Sup- 
pose Yale had had the faster outside course 
which Cornell had, and suppose she had been 
ordered to watch Cornell and not Harvard? 
Would Yale have won? 

We are inclined to think she would have 
beaten Cornell by a boat length. 


* * 
* 


THE MIDDLE or outside course at Pough- 
keepsie is not always the faster course, but it 
was so on the day of the race, as was evident 
from Cornell’s easy gait. Then, too, every crew 
which had that station won; viz., Cornell, Yale 
Freshman, and Cornell Freshman. 


* * 
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CoRNELL pulled the Yale stroke of 1891 
lengthened out, and Yale will go back to it 
next year. 

* * * 

THE TALK about superseding Bob Cook is 
ridiculous. He made only one mistake in ’97; 
he told his crew to pass Harvard and let Cor- 
nell alone. He feared the Harvard crew, as did 
everyone, and when Harvard went to pieces 
no one was more surprised than Cook and 
Lehman. But what other mistake did Cook 
make? It was the best policy in the world to 
go to New London, and his crew might have 
won if they had had orders to hold Cornell 
down, and had not been deceived by the exten- 
sive preparations of Harvard. 


* * 
* 


Poor, DEAR old Harvard! Our hearts bleed 
for you,— you deserve a victory,—and you did 
make such a dreadful showing! Why even 
last years’ crew of ’96 would have beaten 
Lehman’s crew. It was pitiful to see the 
general breakdown and the utter collapse at 
the finish. 

Yale, at the moment, were spurting and gain- 
ing— Harvard was pumped. Let us see if we 
can account for the reason of this. 

In the first place, Lehman exaggerated his 
stroke and “overdid” it a little. The reach 
was too far extended, and the men could not 
row it out. Then it really takes two or three 
years to acquire the proper stomach muscles 
for that long swing of the Thames stroke. 
We Americans need a few years more of edu- 
cation for it. Then, again, Harvard’s stroke 
oar was weak and poor all through. He de- 
moralized the crew, as we saw it. He was not 
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fit to row the race, and ought to have with- 
drawn and allowed some other man to take his 
place. 

He was “game” to the end, however, and 
in his poor condition fainted as he crossed the 
line. 

Then, lastly, English “easy” methods won’t 
work in America. We require much harder 
preparatory practice. Mr. Lehman did not 
over train his crews, but did not handle them 
severely enough. We think, however, that 
the chief trouble was the stroke. Mr. Lehman 
is coming again next year and will undoubtedly 
have better luck, but he will never win in 


America. 9 


Ir was laughable to see the gross miscalcula- 
tions of the knowing ones. Julian Hawthorne’s 
name is tabooed at Ithaca, because he said 
“things” about their splendid crew. Messrs. 
Cook and Lehman were “way off”. Mr. Burr 
McIntosh can never hope to report another 
race, if what he vowed and declared can be 


relied upon. *,.* 


As For Pennsylvania—they swamped again 
this year and made a very poor exhibition. 
We advise them to get a non-professional coach. 


* * 
* 


WE ADVISE Harvard to drop the English 
stroke, and get Courtney to instruct them for 
four weeks before the race. As sure as fate, 
Mr. Lehman will never lead them to victory 
over Yale. We picked the winner this year— 
Cornell—and we pick Yale for ’98, whether 
Cornell rows or not. Yale will have probably 
the fastest eight next year, that ever sat in a 
blue boat. ° , * 
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‘ Mr. LEHMAN is not the man to lead Harvard 
to victory, although he is so much of a gentle- 
man, and is the best coach in England. He 
could coach an Oxford crew to beat Yale on 
the Thames, but Cook can down him, crews 
and material being equal, every time in Am- 
erica. Whether he could coach an Oxford 
crew to beat Cornell or Yale at New London 
is doubtful. But it is just another piece of 
Harvard’s hard luck to engage him at this time. 
Aside from this victory, his coming will do 
Harvard and all the rowing colleges a great 
deal of good. He is a prince of amateur row- 
ing men, a man of the highest sense of honor, 
and a gentleman— but Harvard will never win 
under him, of this we feel assured. 


* * 
* 


WE sAw Messrs. Eaves, Mahony, Nesbit, 
Larned, R. D. and G. Wrenn play their matches 
at Hoboken, and began to wonder whether 
Sears and the Renshaws would not be “in it” 
with the moderns. We saw the Renshaws play 
at Homburg in ’86, and our recollection of their 
games— witnessed each day for a week— were 
that they were quite as “fast” as Larned’s. 

Yet the current of opinion among tennis- 
players young or old is against this. New cuts, 
new drives, new shoots and new mancuvers 
might possibly defeat the Renshaws in the first 
few trials. The Hoboken games seemed rather 
slow to us. The misses were very many. We 
remember Wrenn’s third set with that genial 
Dr. Eaves, where he almost failed to get a ball 
over the net properly. 


* * 
* 


How TENNIS has gone out! Yet it is the 
game of games. Golf is the game of the year 
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—but the golf craze shows many signs of 
waning. The ladies complain that it is tire- 
some and a bore. The men profess to enjoy it 
—but—the lack of variety in the game is be- 
ginning to tell. The “troubles” of the game 
are really greater then its pleasures. The ball 
is always getting lost, or when a good score is 
progressing, getting into some absurd quagmire, 
and making the deserving golfer hot, under the 
collar. 


* * 
* 


AFTER ALL bicycling — passing through new 
scenery, enjoying pleasant companionship, 
stopping at jolly little inns, seeing the life and 
gaiety of the road—is the sport of sports. 
Don’t you believe it, old MacGolf? Go down 
and ride the beautiful Rumson road, from Red 
Bank to Seabright and the road from thence to 
Asbury Park. There is no sport like wheeling 
(until your tire bursts). The break in prices 
makes a good wheel possible for every one. 
Try it, old man of 60—or old lady of 70! 
There is nothing like the wheel, for fun. 

We read not long ago of the terrible “‘nervous 
strain” of keeping the wheel perpendicular. 
We answer that no one thinks of the matter of 
keeping perpendicular. It becomes a second 
nature. The only needs of the wheel today 
are (1) a safe changeable gear for hills, (2) 
better saddle and spring seat, (3) more durable 
tires. 

And all the dealers are certain they are 
going to get there, in these details, in ’98. 

* * 
* 

At PHILADELPHIA, August 13 and 14, oc- 
curred the National Amateur regatta, and there 
was some very first-class rowing. The oars- 
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men individually, however, were, as it seemed 
to us, not all what we would call ‘“‘Gentlemen 
Amateurs”. They appeared to be rather men 
who worked with their hands— at carpentering 
or machinists. Dr. McDowell and Ten Eyck 
did not row. 

* * * 

Ir Must not be understood that we deplore 
the mechanic his sport. Pluckier races than 
were rowed on the Schuylkill were never 
rowed anywhere. Good fair sport it was, but 
it was not the sort that prevails at Henley, nor 
at Poughkeepsie. There was nothing snobbish 
about it. The men were genuine honest oars- 
men—but they not gentlemen—except, say 
the Weld eight oared crew of Harvard, and 
the Penn. crew and the N. Y. A. C. crew. 


* * 
* 


It 1s evident that the regatta proposed by 
us—‘“‘An American Henley” —is not covered 
by the National Regatta. It was openly as- 
serted that the old tub that got in the way of 
the N. Y. A. C.’s eight when the latter was 
coming fast, was hired to do this by a rival 
Philadelphia crew. We can’t believe this 
possible. Yet why should this old tub have 
rowed out just at the time the N. Y. A. C. crew 
were passing? It looks suspicious. We hap- 
pened to follow the crews on our wheel, and 
although it was rapidly growing dark, it was 
not too dark to see that the interference with 
the New York crew was very deliberate. 

This could not happen if all the contestants 
were gentlemen. 

* * * 

THE ROWING was mostly patterned on the 

professional “get there stroke”. N.Y. A.C.’s 


ee 
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crew rowed Cook’s stroke of ’91. The Newark 
Institute’s rowed a similar stroke. The Weld 
crew did not row Lehman’s stroke—not an 
especially significant fact. It was second to 
the Philadelphia Barge Club crew. Penn. 
came third. 

* * * 

THE INTERNATIONAL small rater yacht races 
at Montreal between Glencairn II. and Momo, 
were won by Glencairn, in three straight races, 
Momo winning the first. The heavy wind and 
high seas each day favored Glencairn, and it 
is conceded that if the weather had been milder 
Momo might have won. 


* * 
* 


THE ADVENT of Nisbet, Mahony, and Eaves 
has given brilliancy to the tennis season. It 
does not appear likely that the Englishmen 
will carry away many prizes. Larned, R. D. 
Wrenn, and other tennis cracks seem to be 
their superiors. Mahony admittedly is “off his 
game”. 


* * 
* 


WHEELMEN MUST ride upright in Washing- 
ton, D. C., and an ordinance to this effect 
should be passed in this city also. Except in 
racing or training on a track for racing the 
wheelmen should face where they are going 
and look out for the road ahead. The Herald 
says: 

“‘Very few wheelmen will object to the rule passed by the 
District Commissoners requiring all cyclists in the streets of 
Washington to ride with the head erect. On the seore of 
appearance, health and safety it might be well to incorporate 
a similar regulation in the rules of the road for New York. 
Let the ram’s horn handle bar aud the accompanying 
‘monkey back’ go!” 
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College Notes.— PRESIDENT ANDREWS of 
Brown University has resigned from that in- 
stitution, and has accepted the presidency of a 
new “university” to be started by John B. 
Walker, editor of a magazine. 

The new university is to be modeled after 
Chautauqua, and is akin to the university ex- 
tension idea. It is to be located at or near 
Yonkers, and will be an aid and adjunct to the 
circulation of Mr. Walker’s magazine. 

Pres. Andrews’ silver craze ideas and his 
socialistic views will endear him to Mr. Walker 
and the new “university ”— conducted through 
the mails—will doubtless result in becoming a 
sort of ‘Literary Bureau” for the dissemination 
of the new social views. We have no doubt, 
but that Mr. Walker is sincere in his motives, 
and that he really intends to benefit ‘the 


people” as he says. 


* * 
* 


MEANWHILE Brown University is to be con- 
gratulated that Pres. Andrews, “‘a preacher of 
sedition”, has quietly resigned. There is no 
more conservative class in the world than the 
dyed-in-the-wool Brown baptists, and when it 
was rumored that they were not only advocat- 
ing silver notions but about to lose $250,000 
from Mr. Rockefeller through Pres. Andrews 
antics they held up their hands in holy horror. 

Now, Mr. Rockefeller, Pres. Andrews has 
gone—will you draw your check as soon as 
convenient, and while you’re about it, make it 
$500,000? Brown needs the money. 


* * 
* 


Apropos, THE Sun says: A Sunday school 
superintendent in Wichita proproses to conduct 
his school by telephone.— Philadelphia Ledger. 
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That seems to be the way in which that dis- 
tinguished “martyr” of plutocracy, Dr. E. 
Benjamin Andrews, is going to conduct the 
Hon. John B. Walker’s “university”. 


* * 
* 


Brown University affairs cannot be mended 
until Sept. 1, when it’s corporation meets. The 
Sun says: 


“Various reports regarding the probable result of the 
action of the Brown professors in sending out their open 
letter criticising the trustees of the university for their treat- 
ment of President Andrews are in circulation. It is, of 
course, easy to jump at the conclusion that some, if not all, 
of these professors will leave the university, willingly or 
otherwise, should Dr. Andrews’s resignation be accepted. 
‘There is no foundation other than surmise, however, for the 
assertion that there is to be an exodus of professors from 
Brown. 

The corporation of the university will meet on Sept. 1, 
and all talk as to the outcome is idle speculation. Most of 
the members are out of town on their annual summer 
vacations, and it is altogether unlikely that any two of them 
have met to talk over the matter since Dr. Andrews caused 
the correspondence to be published. Nothing is more certain 
than that the resignation will be accepted, and it is also 
natural to suppose that some of the young men who were 
instrumental in working up the open letter will follow him. 
Most of these men were brought to Brown by Dr. Andrews, 
and it would not be surprising if their places should be 
vacated after his departure from the university. 

A petition to the Brown corporation is being circulated 
amoug the alumni of the university for signatures. It recites 
among other things: 

‘The recent correspondence between a committee of the 
corporation and President Andrews has rightly or wrongly 
been interpreted to mean that the President and faculty of 
Brown University are called upon to renounce their 
cherished rights of freedom of thought and speech, and that 
the propriety of their expression of opinion is to be measured 
by its pecuniary value to the university. This interpretation 
is giving Brown University a widespread reputation for 
intolerance and mercenary standards inconsistent with her 
history and damaging to her good name and usefulness, and 
is further giving color to the charge that our universities in 
general exist for the propagation of ideas favored by certain 
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classes, rather than for the discovery and dissemination of 
truth.’ 

The petition then calls upon the corporation to ‘announce 
by emphatic vote that enlightened toleration shall be the 
guide of our alma mater in the future as it has been the 
dearest tradition of her past.” 


We advise Brown alumni not to sign this 
petition. Now that Dr. Andrews is going 
away, it is for the interest of Brown to let the 
whole matter drop. The point is this: Pres. 
Andrews it not prevented from free speech, but 
from bad, immoral, erroneous speech. —Speech 


contra bonos mores. 
* ca 


* 

WE HAVE spoken elsewhere (Book Notices, 
Soldier of Fortune) of the American High Caste. 
In the education of the nouveau riche—how 
much he is indebted to, suppose we say, The 
Ladies Home Journal. In Ruth Ashmore— 
doubtless some very knowing elderly lady, 
and not by any means the young and dashing 
mustachioed swell, as some would have her— 
the newly rich have a discerning friend. In 
Ruth Ashmore, too, we readily perceive one of 
the enemies of our Democracy. Her advice 
to the nouveau riche is distinctly the advice 
of a lady of just the next higher social set, that 
we may rest assured that Ruth has at least a 
“buttons” and hopes shortly to drive her own 
carriage. She knows ‘what’s what”. Among 
common folk, a girl may perhaps be escorted 
home from a tea-party by a friend she meets 
there. But Ruth shows the proper way: 

**Sybil— An Evening Escort. Etiquette demands that 
when you go out to spend an evening you do not depend 
upon a friend to bring you home, but that you should be 


accompanied by either a member of your own family ora 
maid.” 


In a thousand little ways Ruth shows the 
novice the art of living like “the best” and 
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gives her many examples of good taste. We 
feel assured that an uncouth widow from Kal- 
amazoo could learn almost enough to get her 
up one social grade, from Ruth Ashmore alone. 
For example: 


“ Narka, Rings and Dresses. Good taste does not permit 
a widow in deep mourning to wear any other ring than the 
plain gold band that tells of her marriage. (2.) An ostrich 
feather boa or feathers of any kind should not be worn until 
mourning is takeu off, and what is known as black is worn.” 


As (aristocracy is very feminine) the little 
indicia of “‘ good form” are carefully announced 
from time to time by Ruth to the social strug- 
glers of small towns—all of whom are presum- 
ably profiting by it,—we may expect to see 
the élite or the “society set” as the reporter 
has it, growing steadily and pushing to the 
front. 

* * * 

AND WHEN the commoners are all polished, 
refined, educated, etiquetted, and we may add 
coiffured and manicured up to a dead level of 
elegance— what then ? 

It has often amused us to see a college boy 
who as a student was more or less of a rough 
diamond, after a little success in the city, put 
on clothes, airs, manners and graces in his 
efforts to rise socially. He was a “good fel- 
low” once. But now he stands in awe of some 
Tom Noodle who is the son of somebody, of 
Noodle Villa, Hastings-on-Hudson. He is as 
much of a snob as Thackeray ever admitted 
himself to be. 

To him Ruth Ashmore and Walter Germain 
(who is Ruth again neatly disguised for men) 
are highly necessary assistants. Cards, hand- 
kerchiefs, jewelry, everything the “smart set” 
conceive of as necessary—they learn from 
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“Walter Germain”, or his like. We recently 
received some verses from a college man (who 
by means of swell friends in college, is easily in 
the smart set of M. and drives a very fancy 
dog-cart, having married the second daughter 
of the rich firm of R.’s, the soap people,) on 
honest Carl Bunce, once a poor and friendless 
classmate, a Yale man, who struck it rich in 
Colorado, came on here, and is a great devourer 
of books of etiquette, and who has hopes of 
getting into the smart set of M. some day. 
You will find Carl Bunce any day pouring 
over Vogue or The Home Journal. 


Here are the doggerel verses: 


‘‘ All men are equal” says the Constitution. 
Well—TI’ve heard such rank absurdities 
Prated oft with constant repetition 
On July 4th—and how absurd it is! 


What are we here for? America’s a nation 
We'd not be proud of were it not for Newport. 

Our swells in London give us occupation, 
Reading news of royal patronage and that sort. 


And here’s poor Carl Bunce! So dreadful common! 
Rich as Croesus now, they say, aud once a poor lot. 
Must we take him up at M.? and dine him? 
Mere money’s not enough, they say, at Newport. 


And down at M. we have to be exclusive, 
Careful whom we know —and carefuller 

For our wives and daughters’ sake inclusive. 
By Jove! Carl Bunce is not the sort of feller! 


He’s not the sort—our sort — our smart set crowd 
Would wonder where I picked old Buncey up — 

His talk and waistcoats too, are much too loud, 
He’s not the “right sort”, though not a dunce or pup. 


Nor is he chump or cad, but honest as the day, 
And now he has his money, feels ambition’s prod ; 
He wants to push up higher, so’s to say 
He’s in it with the ‘“‘very best” — Well—let him 
push —by G—d! 
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Here’s to you, Carl! You've mon. to buy a yacht 
And drive about in dog-carts — keep a ‘‘ man”. 
Why arn’t you good enough — eh, why not? 
Rise, Sir Knight! You’re welcome to our clan! 





_ You've college education — and you have the dollars, 
Push up! old man, wear only clothes from Bond 
. street — 
And do be careful how you soil your collars, 
Be quiet and exclusive — bored by all you meet.— 


Unless they are the very best, the smartest of the smart, 
Yale’s a good stepping stone, you’ll find, to social 
honors; 
If you, of your hair are careful, man, to part 
In midmost middle—and be sure to crease your 
trousers. 


Welcome to M.! Attend our swellest functions, 
Dance with our daughters, wives or sisters ; 
Marry old Blue Pill’s daughter— but no instructions 


Now are needed. You are landed! Go it, youngster! 


* * 
* 


CAMBRIDGE HAS refused its degrees to women, 
and, on the whole, we ask why are not the women 
content to receive its ‘‘certificates” of due 
examinations, instead? What talismanic effect 
is there in an A. B. or A. M.? The Nation 
says: 

“The crushing defeat of a progressive party is a thing 
that must always furnish food for gloomy reflection to the 
victors. For, if we have read our modern political history 
aright, recovery and reaction are the portion of the minority ; 
it is your sweeping majority which straightway goes and 
loses prestige. In the Senate of Cambridge University, last 
Friday, the votes were cast three to one against the accept- 
ance of the resolutions offered by the syndicate appointed 
to consider the question of further University recognition of 
the students of Girton and Newnham. Those resolutions, 
which were discussed in the Nation for March 25, were made 
by a body of Cambridge dignitaries, including the Vice- 
Chancellor and the Downing Professors of Laws, whose age 
and standing were a security against hot-headed legislation. : 
Since our notice of their proposals, a debate has taken place 
in the Senate, which the brilliant and persuasive oratory of 
Prof. Maitland could not save from rancor and bad taste. 

The syndicate were invited to reconsider their report and the 
arguments used in the discussion, and on May 4 they pre- 
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sented a second report, in which they adhered to their 
recommendations. They were convinced that their plan of 
giving ‘titles of degrees’ to women could be adopted 
without detriment to the University; they added a proviso 
expressly excluding women from membership of the Uni- 
versity. 

Meanwhile, the undergraduates, in order to emphasize 
their informal vote of last year, prepared a memorial ex- 
pressing ‘the conviction that the giving of titles of degrees 
to women would prove injurious to the position and efficiency 
of this University as a University for men’; of 2,856 in 
residence, 2,130 signed this memorial. This unequivocal 
expression of opinion, combined with the open threat of 
secession to Oxford, had undoubtedly great weight with the 
wavering members of the Senate. In regard to members in 
residence, the balance was tolerably even, but the ultra-Con- 
servative party at Cambridge has always a strong provincial 
reserve to be called out in such emergencies, and the majority 
on Friday was secured by the flocking of large numbers of 
graduates, chiefly country parsons. For, owing to the 
curiously democratic government of the University, any 
curate who has scraped through a pass degree—that is to 
say, has never aspired to the Tripos, or honors degree, the 
only examination for which women have the wish or the 
right to enter —has as good a vote in the Senate as the oldest 
resident Don or the Vice-Chancellor himself. It is thus that 
the careful considerations of a syndicate can be overthrown, 
and the work of months stultified by a mob of men whose 
only reflections on education have been due to anxieties as to 
a possible ‘plough’. 

It does not at all follow that this is an outbreak of old- 
fogyism. Itis astonishing how quickly the native crust of 
British prejudice will harden in the atmosphere of an Eng- 
lish village. Moreover, your Cambridge young man ot 
today does not see visions; or, at any rate, that of a woman 
in bloomers on a bicycle—a combination which he has cer- 
tainly never beheld out of a nightmare—is a convincing 
enough vision for him. So it happens that, while even 
Vienna has this year granted women degrees for the first 
time, and the German universities are, one by one, admit- 
ting them to full privileges, Russia and England are now the 
only countries that refuse to make concessions. 

Cambridge has sunk in the estimation of the outside 
world rather by the spirit and manner than by the fact of its 
refusal; one wonders whether women will hereafter be so 
eager to enter a university that conducts its voting with 
rotten eggs and fire-crackers ; just as, in the political world, 
one marvels that any one not born a Boer should wish to be 
a full-fledged citizen of the Transvaal. Cambridge is in a 
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critical condition financially, and has been making appeals 
to the public. Now, the British public loves fair play, and 
we believe that the Senate would have won pretty general 
approval by the granting to women of the ‘titles of de- 
grees’— not as a right, but as a quid pro quo from a univer- 
sity that has received more than half its endowments from 
women. Whether English women will take a hint from 
this side of the water and buy their way in—it is a good 
moment for buying Cambridge— or whether they will wait 
for time to right all, remains to be seen. Against them are 
the sympathies of the Boers, the Russians, and 1,700 Eng- 
lish Mrs. Partingtons. With them go the good wishes of 
the civilized world, and especially of all Uitlanders. After 
all, who can doubt with whom the future lies, in the Trans- 
vaal or at Cambridge? ” me 


* 
THE Lafayette has obtained somewhere a 
valuable list of the universities of the world 
having more than a thousand students in 1895: 


Paris - - - - - - - : - 11755 
Berlin - - - - - - - - - 9375 
Madrid - - - - - - - + - 8527 
Cairo (’95) - - - - - - - - 8437 
Vienna - - - - - - - - - 7012 
Naples - - - - - - - - 4956 
Budapest . - . . - - - - 4407 
Moscow (94) - - - - - - : 3906 
Munich - - - - - - - - - 3736 
Harvard - - - - - - - - 3600 
Athens - - - - - - - - - 3258 
Oxford - - - - - - - - 3256 
Leipsic  - - - - - - - - - 3157 
St. Petersburg - . - - . . . 3102 
Chicago-Evanston - . - : - - - 3000 
Cambridge (Eng.) - : - - - - 2951 
Havana - - - - - - - - - 2924 
Ann Arbor - . - - : - - - 2916 
Edinburgh ~ - - - - - - : - 2850 
Pennsylvania = - - - - - - - 2811 
Prague - - - - - - - - - 2767 
Minneapolis - - - . - - - 2467 
Yale . . - . - - - - - 2415 
Cornell - - - - - - - . 1900 
New York - - - - - - - - 1873 
Chicago - - - - - - - - 1732 
Toronto - - - - - - - - - 1350 
Delaware - - - - - - - - 1271 
Boston - - - - . - - = - 70 
Heidelberg - - - - - - - - 1179 


Princeton 1088 
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A COLORED girl recently spent four years at 
Vassar without the students’ or authorities’ 
knowledge of her race. Miss Anita Hemmings 
is, it appears, a very light mulatto. She is now 
employed in the Boston Library. 

Does Vassar not admit colored girls? If 
not, then we cannot but willingly pardon Miss 
Hemmings in her efforts to gain a first-class 
education.. At all our schools and colleges the 
negro should have an equal opportunity to sit 
in the class-room, if not occupy the dormitories 
of the institution. 

At Yale negroes are permitted to attend all 
recitations and examinations. Why not at 
Vassar ? 


Music and Drama.—The Fall opening of 
Daly’s Theatre occurred last week. The 
“Circus Girl”, with some new scenery and new 
jokes, begins again, and is very well worth 
seeing a second and even a third time. Miss 
Nancy McIntosh plays her part with all the 
pretty innocence of an ingénue. Powers is 
perfect, and the great wrestling match is one 
of the funniest pieces of business ever seen 
on a New York stage. 


* * 
* 


Wuart WE find especially good in this piece, 
besides its very finished acting under Mr. 
Daly’s care, is its refined tone. It is delicate 
and not at all jewy like the average Casino 
play. ‘“Jewy” may not mean vulgar—but it 
is something very close to it. Perhaps we 
may call it Mr. Isidore Hockleheimer’s idea of 
wit. The New York public is quite ready for 
something fresh and new—and not jewy. 
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“NEVER AGAIN” is on again at the Garrick. 
How Mme. Katzenjammer can double herself 
over as she does and be hauled about as a life- 
less corpse by Fritz Williams, is astonishing to 
see. Miss Grace Kimball has assumed the role 
formerly taken by Miss Ward. 


* * 
* 


Mrs. Fiske will open again in “Tess”, at 
Buffalo. The season will be taken up with the 
large towns. 

* * * 

Mr. Max Buieman’s “Southern Romance”, 
at the Fifth Avenue Theatre, we fear is some- 
what too sentimental to wear very well. 

* * 
* 

THE HERALD says: The Professional Wo- 
man’s League had their August ‘drama day” 
at their house in Longacre square. The at- 
tendance was the largest ever known on such 
an occasion. The programme, which was in 
charge of Mrs. Sol. Smith, included songs by 
Miss Marie Millard, a paper on Garrick’s 
Shakespeare jubilee of 1769 by Mrs. Alice 
Butler, recitation by Mrs. Harriett Webb, and 
a monologue by Mrs. John E. Ince. It ended 
with the reading of a short drama by Sedley 
Brown, entitled ‘One Hundred Years Hence”, 
in which the woman’s rights question was 
cleverly and inoffensively treated as a theme. 
The ladies taking part in it were Mrs. E. A. 
Eberle, Miss Elizabeth W. Aldrich, Miss 
Stella Kerney, Miss Jennie Christie, Miss 
Sara Cameron and Miss Ellena Maris. Mme. 
Cottrelly was stage manager. 

The annual bazaar will be held at the Wal- 
dorf during the second week of December, but 
the date of the talked about ‘dramatic pag- 
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eant is still indefinite. The affair will, at all 
events, not occur before next spring. 


* * 
* 


THe Mapison SquarE Roof Garden Or- 
chestra has been a great boon to summer resi- 
dents. Classical and popular music—if not 
of the best kind, very near it—has delighted 
many a poor college man forced to remain at 
work in the city. 

* e * 

At Kerrn’s they have put on “Rally Round 

the Flag” —a war drama. 


* * 
* 


THE GROWTH of the ‘music hall” idea in 
New York may well be traced in the career of 
Albert Bial, who died on Saturday last. Koster 
& Bial’s was the first variety theatre in this 
city that corresponded in any respect to the 
“music hall” of the European city. Indeed, 
the term music hall, which has since become 
fixed in our theatrical terms, was unknown 
then. It was not until the thing itself arrived 
that there was felt the need of a word to de- 
scribe it specifically. The old-fashioned Ameri- 
can variety show was something very different. 
It was made up largely of native performers, 
who exploited mainly Irish, negro, and Yankee 
humor, with the dancing and singing of the 
old-time serio-comic. Barring the Yankee 
humorists, who have practically disappeared, 
these features survive still in some of the 
variety theatres of the country. But they are 
very sparingly represented on the programmes 
of what are known as our “music halls”. 

The commencement of the Koster & Bial 
place in West Twenty-third street followed the 
old-fashioned lines very closely. The perform- 
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ers there at first—after the instrumental con- 
certs were abandoned—were native, and the 
burlesques at the close were the only novelty 
of the enterprise. There was, indeed, such a 
wholly American institution as a wine room 
adjoining the stage, and that Western adjunct 
to a theatrical entertainment never prospered 
anywhere else in New York so well as it did in 
the Twenty-third street resort. But this was 
abandoned after the foreign actors were im- 
ported to the place, although it continued al- 
most until the downtown place was abandoned. 
The importation of the foreigners really began 
there. The continental aspect of the vaudeville 
stage, as it had begun to be called, was first 
seen there, and as the natural result all local 
elements of the programme disappeared gradu- 
ally. Music hall programmes in Europe, from 
Stockholm to Naples, vary as little as the 
bill-of-fare of a table d’héte. Marie Vanoni, 
Fougére, Dufour, and Hartley, Paulus, and 
then Carmencita, were particular instances of 
this new policy. 

It was Carmencita, indeed, who made pos- 
sible the music hall as it exists today. For 
the first time it became evident that the 
prejudice against the variety theatre did not 
hold against the “music hall”, with its more 
cosmopolitan character. A music hall like the 
present Koster & Bial’s could not have existed 
before the kind of people who came to see Car- 
mencita first commenced to go to such resorts. 
The old building was not suited to audiences 
of the class which Koster & Bial had learned 
could be relied upon to come to see foreign 
celebrities to the accompaniment of smoking 
and drinking. Luckily, the Twenty-fourth 
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street building was then available, and after 
Koster & Bial moved into that New York had 
the music hall just in the sense that the Euro- 
pean cities have this institution. Koster & 
Bial’s meant the same to New York that the 
Empire does to London, the Polies Bergere to 
Paris, or Ronacher’s to Vienna. 

The Koster & Bial name had represented the 
growth of the music hall system here through 
every stage. New York demanded the new 
institution and it prospered. Oscar Hammer- 
stein, who built the Olympia, has announced 
his practical withdrawal from the same field, 
and the beautiful theatre he built for a music 
hall will be devoted to other purposes. This 
will leave the original establishment practically 
alone in the field. The music hall idea prosper- 
ed in its particular field, but it did not spread. 
There are today four or five theatres devoted 
to a similar form of entertainment, but the 
European music hall as it is represented by 
Koster & Bial’s has not spread. The American 
taste goes rather to the variety theatres that 
retain a stronger local flavor in their pro- 
grammes. New York has one music hall 
which is as fine in every detail as any in the 
world. But it is evidently satisfied with only 
one, and it will support only that one liberally. 
— Sun. 


THE BACHELOR or Arts deserves the hearty 
support of all college alumni, and it asks that 
as many as possible subscribe to at least one 
share of its stock, par value $10 per share. 
There are probably four hundred thousand 
alumni living in the United States alone—if 
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only a few take a single share of stock the 
magazine will be enabled shortly to get on a 
paying basis. 


* * 
* 


WE ASK everyone who reads these pages 
and wishes to see the magazine a success to 
purchase one share of stock for ten dollars. 
The magazine will then be sent such purchaser 
for one year. 

Good times are coming! Alumni will not 
regret giving their support to a_ first-class 
magazine for their own class. 


* * 
* 


A PERSON named Ferguson, who pretends to 
have been something of a poet, but who, it ap- 
pears, is really nothing but a common-place 
leather dealer in the “Swamp”, has taken um- 
brage in life at our efforts in behalf of the 


minor poets. Ferguson sent us a poem on 
“Spring Daisies” last December, expressing a 
hope in his accompanying letter that his poem 
would be received by us in ample time for our 
April number. It was needless for us to assure 
Ferguson that he was sufficiently previous. 
On the return of his poem he wrote us a scur- 
rilous letter intimating that we were no judges 
of good poetry, and blackguarding our best 
printed poems. What was our surprise, recent- 
ly to receive a large envelope containing Fer- 
guson’s complete (rejected) poems, and a twelve 
page detailed account of his life, “‘to appear”, 
he wrote, ‘‘in our ‘Poets of Today’”. Angered 
at our rejection of his life and poems, he has 
recently added insult to injury by a deeply 
dark and well-covered attack in an esteemed 
contemporary upon our generous poetical 
scheme. 

Ferguson must return to his leather. Shoe- 
maker, stick to your last! Poets are born, not 
made by self-advertisement. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


Mr. James Lane Allen’s Kentucky books are being ‘‘ pushed 
and trumpeted” by the publishers, trades papers, reviews, 
and newspapers generally to such a extent that they literally 
‘‘force themselves upon the ear”—as did Mr. Pickwick’s 
expressions of anxiety for Mrs. Bardell. Mr. Allen must in 
truth have ‘‘something in him” to make all this noise. 
Curiosity leads us to examine one or two of his books in 

order to discover, if possible, the source of his popularity, if 
he is popular, and to discover wherein lies his new “note” 
—his Kentucky wild wood note, which differentiates him 
from ordinary scribblers. 

His A Kentucky Cardinal, or red bird, is intended to be 
a little piece of genre painting —very fine and delicate. The 
love of an elderly man and a spinster. This little book is 
delicate, sweet, and sentimental. — But it is not very original 
and has its origin in France,—and is slightly “‘affected”,— 
does not ring true. His Summer in Arcady is the love of 
youth. Daphne and Hillary are warm-blooded, under twenty, 
and both beautiful. They wander about in the woods, after 
the manner of the French Paul and Virginia only they are 
not yet wholly lovers, and blush a great deal before the arrival 
of their wedding eve after an elopement. 

The Choir Invisible is the love of a deserving young man 
for a married woman, whose husband finally dies, but the 
dutiful John Gra ay has meanwhile pledged his troth to an- 
other woman and marries her,— he’s so noble. 

Mrs. Falconer is of course rarely beautiful, with a “‘ won- 
derful figger, Sir,” as they say in Kentucky, and she is a 
sensible person as well. A Charlotte to the woodsman 
Werther. She went heroically on with her household duties 
—cutting bread and butter—while John’s passion boiled 
and bubbled. When they part the following dialogue takes 
lace : 

Pee Always be a good man,” she said, tightening her grasp, 
and turning her face away. 

As he was hurrying off, she called to him in a voice full of 
emotion: 

**Come back!” 

He wheeled and walked towards her blindly. 

She scanned his face, feature by feature. 

“* Take off your hat.!” she said with a tremulous little 
laugh. He did so, and she looked at his forehead and his 
hair. 

“Go now, dear friend!” she said calmly but quickly. 

Thus they parted as a mother parts from a son after seeing 
if his hair is brushed. This is the culmination of the story. 
When her husband dies, years after, Mrs. Falconer is pleased 
to receive John Gray, Jr., as a guest, ‘‘The image of his 
ra.” 

Mr. Allen is, we feel sure, very little of a dramatist. His 
stories lack form and plot. He is a dreamy essayist. He 
loves to turn aside and prose away about being good, and 
trying not to be bad, and having the right ideals, and loving 
the right sort of women, and generally, the need of being 
in love all the time, de die ad diem. 

In this he is a Kentuckian, a cavalier, a hero— among 
women. His heroines are luscious animals, and yet con- 
trolled by the most spiritual ideals. They are fond of the 
men— but they are fonder than anything of prosing. Some- 
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times they prose for pages—then Mr. Allen takes up the 
thread and proses on—and on—about purity, constancy, 
nobility, manhood, etc. Sometimes it is very hard to tell 
who is talking —a character or Mr. Allen. } 

‘This is all very southern and Kentuckian. It’s the sort of 
“literature” that country people love,— morality and religion 
combined with a light flimsy love story, gracefully written, 
delicately drawn. E. P. Roe made a greater success with 
his highly moral tales, but Roe had a dramatic instinct, and 
Mr. Allen has none. 

Mr. Allen is a pious essayist, forced into writing novels. 
His literary father is the sentimental Donald G. Mitchell. 
Are you fond, my sweet girl, of ideals, moonlight, sunday 
talks, sentiment, unfortunate love, and sturdy manhood? 
Read the new Kentucky sentimentalist, who discourses of 
birds, beasts, flowers, love, and women—and tells you 
nothing new about any of them —yet fascinates you by his 
delicate style. Mr. Allen is never coarse or rude. The re- 
lations of the sexes is never dwelt upon with amorous 
motive — yet in the conduct of Daphne and Hillary there is 
considerable ‘‘warmth”,—their voluptuousness is nicely 
— over, and the cheek of the average maiden need not 

e incarnadined in reading it. We must praise Mr. Allen 
for his sense of the truth in the relationship of the young 
male and female at that age of burning desire. So many of 
our novellists ignore it. In the South, probably, a literary 
artist sees the indicia signs of intense passion more frequently 
than at the North. ; 

Is Mr. Allen a great creative artist? Do his characters 
live? We are obliged to say that most of them seem very 
hazy if not moribund. Amy in The Choir is touched with 
life, but the sketch is very lightly done. Mrs. Falconer is 
very noble, and yet the effort to make her live and be is evi- 
dently too great a strain for the author. She is a bundle of 
good traits and nothing more. O'Bannon is a character 
sketch, the country lout and bumpkin Joker, an attempt at 
characterization,—and a failure because the lout says nothing, 
he is merely described. Amy is the only person that 
talks her character. The scene between Amy and John 
(pp. 220-221) is an unfortunate attempt to indicate power, 
the author merely shows his dramatic weakness,— but he 
does in this give a good interpretation of Amy. John is 
always the prig, always the noble believer in ‘‘ Man’s high 
faith, the beauty of the right, and the divine supremacy of 
goodness ’’. ’ 

Mr. Allen is hardly a novellist of character, but he is one 
of the new essay school. It must pain Mr. Howells greatly 
to see the growth of this school. He abhores Thackeray for 
his ‘‘endless discourses”. He must weary of Mr. James 
Lane Allen, the preacher, sui generis. 

Yet, if we must have our sermons in stories — Mr. Allen 
has taste, refinement, delicacy, if he has no genius for char- 
acterization, and no sense of local color. He is essentially ' 
the preacher for women, for his sense of the ewige weibliche 
is accute. -He loves them, but he does not quite paint them. 
Love begets understanding, and some day he may learn to 
give us not “bundles of goodness”, or ‘‘flirt baggages”, 
nor mere faint images—spirits of dead good women—but 
the reality. 

If he is popular, he deserves it. He hits the great religi- 
ous middle class, and his books will be liked by most 
respectable women. But alas for the hard fine lines of 
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genius — the lucidity and dramatic grandeur of Hawthorne, 
the character painting of Cooper, the psychology of 
Howells, the metaphysical depth of James —novellists of whom 
Mr. Allen has been called the superior by pushing adver- 
tisers. No, James Lane Allen is not a new great one come 
among us. Without the chief mark of a great novellist — 
humor— Mr. Allen can only hope to be classed with Cable, 
Mrs. Foote, Davis, Miss Murfree and a dozen others. We 
devoutly wish it were otherwise. His knowledge of nature 
is at first hand —perhaps he will give us something a la 
John Burroughs later on. But if John Burroughs wrote a 
novel he would write one quite as sentimental, probably, as 
Mr. Allen, but he would not turn out a book so devoted to 
pious homoletics. It would be a literary work of real merit; 
a book in which his sermon would be the more artfully con- 
cealed. 

We have spoken at length concerning Mr. Allen because 
his books have been so universally landed. The truth is his 
novels will be very apt to bore an ordinary person. They 
are dull, prolix, there is a lack of wit, of humor, of every- 
thing, but descriptions of birds, beasts or scenery and pious 
exportation. One wonders why they sell—and the publisher 
answers, “ Because they are pious tales and fit to be placed 
in the hands of youth”. We can answer that In Arcady 
was hardly a Sunday School book, yet it had the dull tone 
of one; and this dull tone is what the great majority 
loves. 


Soldiers of Fortune. By R. H. Davis. (Harper & Bros.) 


Mr. Harry Peck’s article in the Bookman has had the effect 
of ranging Mr. Davis, and we now view him as the prophet 
and poet of the new American High Caste. 

Mr. Joseph Chamberlin in the Contemporary Review 
(copied into Littell, Aug. 12) prints a careful and intelligent 
article on the American Caste, and points out how far the 
real life of the average well-to-do family is from the old idea 
of “ Fourth of July” equality. Mr. Chamberlin treats the 
matter seriously — Mr. Peck humorously. Mr. Chamberliu 
attributes to women the chief cause of our aristocratic tend- 
encies. They are ignored in politics—they retaliate un- 
consciously by changing absolutely the nature of our social 
life. 

The history of our country shows, however, that our aristo- 
cratic notions were directly derived from Europe, as in Vir- 
ginia, and in Massachusetts. The French uprising of 1790- 
99, and the liberation of the people, made us all equals in 
theory if not in practice. Today we are not theoreticall 
equals in all that makes life ; we all have one vote, that is all. 
But when it comes to social life we find that we are ‘ex- 
cluded ” from the ‘‘smart set”. An insuperable barrier pre- 
vents us from attending certain balls, parties, dinners and 
festivities, or from knowing certain men and women. We 
find that they are beyond us—they may not have more 
money than we have— but they are hopelessly ‘‘ beyond us” 
—as the English aristocracy is hopelessly beyond the 
tradesman. 

We were amused not long since to observe at a nearby 
coast watering place, as a lady put it, that possession of 
‘‘ double-chain” harness and a valet constituted the outward 
and visible signs of the new aristocracy of the place. Four 
of the handsomest cottages belonged to pill venders, two to 
soap advertisers; but their trade had no effect upon their 
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social rank. They drove double chain harness, and were 
accompanied by footmen, etc., and they rigidly ‘‘excluded”’ 
the lesser cottage people, and looked with scorn upon the 
“hotellers”. This case wasasimple one. The smart set 
of M. could not hope to commingle with the smart set of 
Newport —and yet in its own dunghill it is supreme enough. 
The men are met at the station by dog carts and double chain 
harness and fvotmen, etc., and everything is as it should be. 

And the women are to blame. No woman was ever a 
sincere believer in equality. Her husband or son was 
always superior to her neighbor’s, and in every position she 
is ambitious to lead. Man, in his supposed political sagacity, 
made a constitution a hundred years ago excluding women 
from all political participation. Woman has ever since been 
quietly upsetting it. We now laugh at 4th of July orators 
—we are engrossed by our efforts to get into the next higher 
social order, and excluding the lesser lights from our 
society. If we can sport a valet, our success is reasonably 
assured —up to the real swell set—the set led by Mrs. 
Astor. 

Mr. Richard Harding Davis, then, is the apostle of this 
class which is striving to reach the real smart set. His Van 
Bibber and Van Bibber’s class is easily not the very best; 
but it is an earnestly pushing class and may get there in 
time. Meanwhile, it has its valet, its bobtailed horses, dog 
carts, double chain harness, footmen, etc., and lives in close 
imitation of the best English style— quite as well, in fact, as 
that of the smartest set in Newport. 

The artist of this class is par excellence C. D. Gibson. 
His girls are very well gowned and his men well dressed. 
But he is something greater than a fashion-plate sketcher — 
his faces have souls. He is entitled to rank as the artist of 
really the smartest possible set—of the Prince of Wales’ 
set, or the best in France. His men are real aristocrats by 
birth and by feature. Mr. Davis’ men are aristocratic in 
their tendencies so far as can be seen in their annexation of 
valets, footmen and the like; but they are not of the first 
water, they are quite too self-conscious, and one feels that 
their clothes are not worn with the easy freedom of a real 
lord on Regent Street, or Pall Mall. Mr. Davis, as Mr. 
Peck relates, has been a newspaper reporter all his life and 
hence is hardly responsible for absolutely correct notions of 
the manners and customs of our ‘quality ”. 

We might add that Mr. Davis was graduated from a small 
fresh water college, where study and work were made more 
of than clothes and social life, as at Harvard or Yale. Had 
Mr. Davis been graduated at Harvard, it is doubtful whether 
it would have promoted his own social rank especially, but 
it would have given him a stronger light upon our new High 
Caste, the sons of which are likely to habituate the portals 
of the Porcellian Club. Not only women, but the college 
has had an enormous effect upon stimulating our aristocratic 
tendency. Mr. Davis, however, is fairly outside this; he 
perceives simply the social tendency of our cities and our 
suburban Paradises. 

In his Soldiers of Fortune, Mr. Davis has placed his new 
aristocrats in perilous circumstances, and surrounded them 
by revolutionary catastrophes—they never cease to be 
‘* Ladies and Gentlemen”’—they joke and conduct themselves 
in a refined way, perfectly allied to the best of the conduct 
of the Newport set, or the Prince of Wales’ set, or any good 
English set. The valet appears. The clothes are comme il 
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faut. The string of medals across the hero’s shirt front are 
as honorable as any medals worn by a foreign diplomat. We 
deal only with the new aristocrats, and we observe in what 
a “stunning” way they conduct themselves in peril, and 
how incidentally they amass their fortune. 

So then, an end of our early “equality” — and a beginning 
of our ‘‘quality”, and Mr. Davis is quite capable of enthus- 
ing us to such a degree that we will gladly stand one side, 
take off our hats—nowvelle noblesse oblige! The scramble 
to get into the smartest set of the vicinage is now going on. 
Watch the manceuvres of Mrs. Dash and Madame Getthere. 
Note the scheming mothers who send their little girls to the 
very swellest dancing classes, at the swellest hours. Observe 
the new aristocracy, and the way their doings are written 
up in the yellow newspapers. 

Meanwhile, to be strictly serious, the common people are 
supposed to be growling and boiling and bubbling very 
much after the manner, say, of the Sans Culottes, of Paris. 
Some day, in a vast seething upheaval, this new aristocracy 
will have a tumble, and a new Robespierre will gleefully 
proceed to guillotine the heads of some of the Vanderbilts 
and Astors, and burn some of the pretty cottages at Newport. 
Edward Bellamy, prophet, is sure of this; Mr. Harding 
Davis, raconteur, is unmindful of catastrophe. As our 
“best” people are today, he and Mr. Gibson see them with 
remarkably accurate eyes. 


Some Modern Heretics. Cora Maynard. (Boston: Roberts 

Bros.) 

Here we have a ‘‘Complete Encyclopedia of Modern Fic- 
tion.” —They are all here! The grasping conscienceless 
millionaire, the coldly fashionable maiden aunt, the worldly 
young daughter, also the noble and beautiful daughter with 
aspirations towards a higher life, the dissolute young man of 
fashion, the injured and innocent working girl (victim of dis- 
solute young man of fashion), the religious fanatic, the pas- 
sionate young painter, the Salvation Army enthusiast, the 
patriarchal father of the ‘‘Hazel Kirke” type, the unscrupulous 
litigant with spurious claims, the desperate victim of unre- 
quited affection; and lastly, the modern apostle of all that is 
highest and noblest and best in literature and art and ethics. 
The last enamoured of the beautiful daughter of the grasping 
millionaire. — This may sound like a base plagiarism on 
‘‘The House that Jack built”, but perish the thought. 

Vida Radcliffe, the heroine, the pampered child of wealth 
and fashion, has a series of the most thrilling and remark- 
able adventures that it is possible to conceive. Her first 
escapade is to be rescued by the apostle, etc., from a brutal 
ruffian while sitting on a public bench in Central Park in the 
middle of a spring afternoon— (Oh! where, oh! where had 
the ‘‘Sparrow Cops” gone?) Her next hair breadth escape 
is from a burning theatre.—She is then thrown violently 
from a carriage, but fortunately sustains no injury to her 
beauty. Then at great personal risk she saves two children 
from drowning. Growing more ambitious, she rescues a 
young woman who is attempting suicide. She has innumer- 
able stormy scenes with the different members of her family, 
presumably just to keep her hand in for fear she should for- 
get to “‘aspire’’: —were she not a “heroine” of such very 
lofty aspirations we should be tempted to call them 
‘‘ squabbles”. 

here seems to be nothing that Miss Cora Maynard does 
not touch, though it cannot be said she adorns all she touches. 
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Politics, law, ethics, socialism, religion, art, literature, 
economics —none of these seem too lofty or too intricate or 
too sacred for her to grapple with; even the much discussed 
divorce question has a hearing. As for the plot, if one can 
call such a lagging sequence of events a plot, it is involved, 
tiresome and uninteresting both in conception and in treat- 
ment. Such slight action as the story might possess is con- 
stantly interrupted by long dissertations on the afvresaid 
“*topics of the day”. 

And so the ack maunders on through some 380 odd pages 
of very beautiful type on very good paper; the whole having 
an extremely tasteful cover cf most artistic title page that 
is worthy of better things. 

Ugly Idol. By Claude Nicholson. (Roberts Bros., Boston.) 

This is one of the books that seem to have absolutely no 
raison d‘étre; it is neither entertaining, edifying nor instruc- 
tive. Itis the story of a moat unpleasant, selfish old man, 
who ruins the lives of everyone with whom he comes in 
contact, for which inestimable kindness he is adored by every- 
one in return. There is also a young artist who figures as 
‘first walking gentleman”; a most impossible and objection- 
able person, whose genius privileges him to divorce a 
beautiful young woman in order that he may study the ex- 
pression of despair on her seraphic countenance and perpetu- 
ate it in paint. 

The whole book is morbid and unhealthy in tone, forced 
and artificial in manner. Of course, all the people in the 
world are not good, nor are they all interesting; but when 
we select a few and group them into a novel, in Heaven’s 
name let them be one or the other. The characters in ‘‘Ugly 
Idol” are mostly bad and entirely dull; they are all elusive, 
intangible and artificial. 

If only the whole book had been up to the level of the first 
few pages there would have been life. Those people passing 
in that crowded street, of whom we catch but a passing 
glance, live—we see them, know them, feel them with far 
more conviction than all his characters that he has been at 
such pains to elaborate. Only a passing touch, only a 
hurried glance, but it bears the ring of truth, and that is 
what the rest of the book lacks. Mr. Strode and his son 
Gilbert do not ring true either in their vices or their virtues, 
they are false, inartistic and unnatural. There has been an 
attempt to create an artistic atmosphere in which the 
bourgeoise wife of Gilbert Strode should appear awkward 
and out of place; this is a most dismal failure.—The wife of 
Gilbert Strode would seem out of place in any atmosphere, 
and anyone, bourgeoise or otherwise, would seem out of 
place in the unwholesome, degenerate atmosphere of this 
most unnatural book. 


Estabelle, and other Verse. John Stuart Thomson. (Wm. 
Briggs, Toronto) 
Mr. __ tenn is a young minor poet from Canada, whose 
verse in the Chap Book, Peterson, and other magazines has 
given him a modicum of fame. His verse is refined, deli- 
cate and graceful, as for example: ~ 
“The holy note of Summer bird 

The rare, suspended hour of noon, 

The noiseless straying of the herd ;— 

These consecrate the month of June. 

The poets flourish, they say, on hard times. The hard 

times which are still present have not furnished a better poet 
of feeling than Mr. Thomson. 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


NEW YORK CITY. 











N. Y. University Law School 


Sixty-third year opens Oct. 1, 1897, DAY CLASSES (LL. B. after 
two years). Daily sessions from 3:30 to6 P.M. EVENING CLASSES 
(LL. B. after three years). Daily sessions from 8 toro P,. M. GRAD- 
UATE CLASSES—A choice of twelve courses. Five courses neces- 
sary for the degree of LL. M. Tuition, $100 per year, 

For circulars address L. J. TOMPKINS, Registrar, Washington 
Square, New York City. -¥ 





Misses Whitfield and Bliss. 


School for girls. 41 West 124th Street. 
Mount Morris Park. 





The Misses Graham. 
(Successors to the Misses Green.) 
School for girls. Established 1816, 
At new location, 
176 West 72d Street, Sherman Square. 





The Comstock School. 


Family and day school for girls. 32d year. 
Kindergarten for boys and girls. 
Miss Day, Principal. 32 West goth Street. 


The Ruel School. 

r2th year begins Oct. 6. Primary, Academic, and College-Preparatory 
Courses. Limited number of resident pupils. 

Miss ELEANOR Bogssf, Principal. 





26 East 56th Street. 





Miss Spence’s 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Primary, Academic, and College- 
Preparatory Courses, Special students admitted. No more than eight 
pupils constitute any class. 

6 West 48th Street. 





The Annie Brown School. 
Boarding and Day School for Girl. Primary, Preparatory, Academic, 
and Musical Departments. Preparation for College. Special Courses. 


Oct. 1. 
MRS. FRANCES FISHER WOOD, Resident Principal. 
711-713-715-717 Fifth Avenue, 





The Veltin School. 


School for Girls. College Preparation. F%re-froof school building. 
160-162 West 74th Street. 





Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
Miss MARY E. MERINGTON, : Principal 
Miss RUTH MERINGTON, _ 5 ¢ CtPals. 
181 “We. yt corner of rrgth Street. 


Miss Gibbon’ s School § for Girls, 
Mrs, Sarah H. Emerson, Principal. Primary and advanced classes. 
Preparation for all colleges. A few boarding scholars taken. 
55 West 47th Street. 





St. Mary’s School (Zfiscopa/). 


Collegiate, preparatory, and primary. 
Address the Sister Superior, 6 and 8 East 46th Street. 





New York Collegiate Institute. 
Certificate accepted by Smith, Vassar, Wells, Wellesley. 
Miss Mary SCHOONMAKER, Principal. 
ict. 4. 241 Lenox Ave., corner of r22d St. 





Home Boarding and Day School for Girls. 


College preparation. Superior musical advantages. Rev. Dr. and 
Mrs. CHARLES H. GARDNER. 607 Fifth Avenue. 





Mrs. David Hume Gordon. 
331 West 85th Street. 








Mrs. Graham Youngs. 
Home and day school. (Class for little boys.) 40 West 4sth St. 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


NEW YORK CITY (continued). 











Metropolitan College of Music 


of the University of the State of New York. Residence department. 
Duprey Buck, Pres.; ALBERT Ross Parsons, Principal Piano 
Dept.; H. W. Greene, Principal Vocal Dept. Regular Course, $200. 
19 and 21 E, 14th St. 





The Misses Wreaks’ 


Graded School for Girls. College-Preparatory. Kindergarten under 
Mrs. F. SCHWEDLER BARNES, 12 East 73d Street. 





School of the Sisters of the Church. 


Boarding and Day School for Girls, Primary, secondary, collegiate 
departments. Summer School, June 1. 
Address SisTER IN CHARGE, 6 and 8 East 53d Street. 





Miss Julia A. Willey, (Home School). 
MISS WATSON and MISS FORBES, day school; Academic and 
Elective Courses. 
135 West 7oth Street. 
The ‘Misses Ely’s School for Young Girls. 
Riverside Drive,  B5th and 86th Streets. 
Mary B. Whiton, A. B., and Lois A. Bangs. 
ACADEMIC CLASSFS FOR GIRLS. English and Classical 
School, Certificate accepted by Smith, Vassar and Wellesley. Primary 
Department. Resident pupils. 43 W. 47th Street. 








Miss Chisholm. 


School for Girls. Primary, Advanced, College-Preparatory Classes. 
Kindergarten. Resident | Pupil s. 3s East 65th Street. 


Dwight School. 


(Academic Department of New York Preparatory School.) 16th year. 
Graduates have entered, with high credit, all the leading colleges and 
scientific schools. For catalogue address 

ARTHu R WILLIAMS, 1479-1485 Broadway. 





The C Cutler School. 


ARTHUR E, CuTLer. 28 East soth Street. 





Hamilton Institute. 
N. ARCHIBALD SHAW, JR., 
75 West 81st Street. 


The Peebles and Thompson School. 


Boaruing and Day School for Girls. Will open October 4. Kinder- 
garten, Primary, Preparatory, and Academic Departments. College 
preparation a separate course. Art department. Studio in building. 
Special students admitted. 30, 32, 34 East 57th Street. 








Classical School for Girls. 


15th year. Boarding and day pupils. Thorough English, Science, 
Art, and Language courses from Kindergarten to graduation. Certificate 
admits to leadmg colleges. Home care and social recreation. Mrs. 
HELEN M. Scovitie, Miss Epirn L. Cooper, Principals. 
2034 Fifth Avenue. 


N EW YORK. 





The Misses Mackie’s School for Girls. 


32d Year. Academic, Advanced and College-Preparatory Courses- 
Diploma given in each. Certificate admits to Vassar and Wellesley- 
Special courses in Art, Music and Literature. 

One and a half hours from New '¥ ork. Newburgh, N. Y. 


The Siglar School—for 30 boys. 








$600.00 a year. ‘O, that 
you had had my boy five years 
ago,” is the lament of many a 
parent on bringing me a 15- 
year-old boy. My pamphlets 
if you wish them, 


HENRY W. SIGLAR, 
Newburgh-on-Hudson, N. Y. 











SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


NEW YORK (continued). 











Saint Paul’s School, 
Garden City, L. I., New York. 
College-Preparatory. 
Freperick L, GAMaG#, Head Master. 





Westminster School. 
Mr. CusHInG. Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 


Cascadilla School. 


Leading Fitting School for Cornell. Address C. V. Parsett, A.M. 
Principal. 





Ithaca, N. Y. 





Golden Hill School for Boys. 


Classical, Scientific and English Courses. 
Joun M. Cro-s, A.M., Principal. _Kingewoe-c on-Hudson, N. Y. 


St. Catharine’s Hall. Raa yi 


Church Boarding and Day School for Girls. Primary, Preparatory, 
Academic, Art, and Musical Departments Preparatory for College. 
Special Courses. Home influence. ‘Thorough Work, 

Miss MARY FRANC#s BuFFINGTON, Principal. 

Sister CAROLINE, Head of House. 

286-292 Washington Ave., BROOKLYN. 











The Packer Collegiate Institute. 


A school for the thorough teaching of young women. Collegiate, 
Academic, and Primary departments. The next te m will begin Sept. 
20, 1897. New students will be assigned to classes Sept. 15, 16, and 17. 
There are no extra charges for instruction in Latin, Greek, German, 
French, Drawing, and Gymuastics, The annual catalogue sent on ap- 
plication. 

T. J. Backus, President of the Faculty. 

Joralemon St., between Clinton and Court Sts., BROOKLYN, 


Adelphi College. 


Classical, Lterary, and Scientific Courses leading to customary Col- 
legiate degrees. Special School of Art, and Training Course for Kinder- 
gartners. The Adelphi Academy, preparatory for Adelphi, for other 
‘Colleges, or for business life. Applicants for admission received Sept. 
15-18, 1897. 

Cuamens H. Levermore, Ph.D., President. 

Lieut.-Gov. Timotuy L. Wooprurr, President of the Corporation. 

Adelphi College, BRoukLyn. 








The Brooklyn Heights Seminary. 


A Boarding and Day School for Girls, offering individual instruction 
by specialists in all English and Classical branches. Certificate admits 
to leading colleges. Healthful, pleasant, and thoroughly equipped build- 
ings. Convenient to the manifold means of culture in New York and 
Brooklyn. 

Opens September 30. 

Ciara R, CoLton, 2 

Corneuia H., Futtoy, Principals. 

KATHARINE S, WOODWARD, § 

138- 140 Montague Street, BROOKLYN. 


Miss ‘eanantte s : Scheel for Girls. 


An exceptional school with the most desirable school features. 20 
miles from New York. Refers to CHARLES DuDLEY WARNER, etc. 
Apply to the Principals. 

Miss ELEANOR W. Rose, Miss May F. BENNETT, 

IRVINGTON-ON-HupDson. 





Friends Academy. 


Co-educational. Location, accommodations, and educational advan- 
tages unexceptionable. Board and tuition moderate, owing to endow- 
ment. Write for illustrated catalogue. Address: 

Freperick E, WixtITs, Secretary, Glen Cove, N. Y. 

Locust VALLEY, Lonc ISLAND. 





Roslyn Heights Seminary. 


Prepares bovs for all colleges, scientific schools, for business, and life 
The specialty of this school is to impart knowledge — to make good stu- 
dents of ail Linds of boys. Individual attention and personal direction 
considered of paramount importance. Perfect sympathy with each boy’s 
personality awakes ambition, creates strength of character, teaches boy. 
to think, to exercise self-control, to have a loft purpose and carry it out, 
Sufficient disci, jine, Ample opportunity for healthful out-door exercise. 
Correspondence invited. 

Rev. James HA tt, B.A. (Yale). 

Rostyn, L, I. 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


NEW YORK (continued). 











Rye Seminary. 


For er address 
Mrs. S. J. Lire. Rye. 





The Misses Lockwood’s Collegiate School 


for Girls. 12th year, College Preparatory and Special Courses. Cer- 
tificate admits to Vassar and Wellesley. Home attractive, French 
spoken. Instruction thorough. Only earnest students desired. Terms 
moderate, 

Mount VERNON, twenty- five minutes from ow York. 


Buffalo Seminary. 
The forty-seventh year For circulars, address 
Mrs. C, F. Haxrt, Principal, 
284 Delaware Avenue, BuFFrALo, 





Mrs. Hazen’s Suburban School for Girls. 


Regular and Special Courses. Advantages of country and city. 
Physical training a specialty. Classes in Cooking, Housewifery, etc. 
Educational trips to Art Galleries and Museums. Halt-hour from New 
York. PetHaM MANor,. 


Wells’ College. 


This highly endowed institution now stands among the first of the 
colleges for young women in this country, Founded in 1868 by Henry 
Wells, Esq. (originator of the Wells-Fargo Express Co.), and subse- 
quently a recipient of large gifts trom him and from Mr, Fdwin B. 
Morgan, The progress of this college has been rapid, and it has been 
constantly broadening its field and raising its standard until it is now 
unsurpassed in its educational facilities. Young women who intend 
taking a college course are invited to send for the prospectus of Wells 
College, or, if possible. give it a personal inspection. 

‘Address WILLIAM Everett Waters, Ph. D., Pres. 
Avrora, CayuGA LakKF, 








St. Agnes School. 


Under the direction of Bishop Doane. Preparation for all colleges. 
Special Studies and Courses of College Study. Special advantages in 
Music and Art. Gymnasium. 

Miss ELtten W. Bovyp, Principal. 

ALBANY. 








Colgate Academy. 


A Boys’ School; prepares for College and the Scientific School. Cer- 
tificate admits to various Colleges. Fully equipped gymnasium, Ample 
grounds for athletic games. Address 

F. L. SHEPARDSON, Principal, HAMILTON, 





RHODE iSLAND. 








THREE OAKS STUDIO 


Friends’ School for both sexes. 


Founded in 1784. A delightful home school, Attended by students 
of all denominations and representing 18 States, Curriculum includes 
thorough courses in English, Science, Classics, Music and Art, with 
every facility for pleasant and profitable study. Buildings large and 
convenient, with all modern improvements. Faculty composed of ex- 
perienced and progressive instructors, Address 

Aucustine Jones, LL. B., PROVIDENCE, 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 











The Dalzell School for Boys. 


College-Preparatory. A few boys received into the Principal's family. 
66 West Street, WORCESTER. 





Miss Kimball's School 


An English, French, and German Home and Day School for Girls. 
College-Preparatory, Intermediate, Academic, Literary, Music, and 
Special Courses, Excellent gymnasium. Send for Illustrated Manual. 

WORCESTER. 


“The Elms,” Home, Day, and Music School 
for Girls. English, Music, Special, and College-Preparatory Courses. 
Certificate admits to Vassar, Smith, and Wellesley. 

Miss CHarLotTe W, Porter, Principal. SPRINGFIELD. 








Dr. and Mrs. John MacDuffie’s 


School for (18) Girls. Thorough College fitting and certificate admission. 
Graduating course and diploma. Beautiful house and grounds. Tennis. 
$650. Illustrated catalogue. 

SPRINGFIELD. 





CONNECTICUT. 


Boxwood School for Girls. 
Elective or College Preparatory. 
Native French, Music and Art. 
Mrs, RICHARD Sitt GRIswotp. Ovp Lynn. 








Fairfield Academy—A Home for Boys. 


$450. To teach the art of studying is much, to develop the boy is 
more, Francis H. Brewer, A.M., Principal. FAIRFIELD. 





Ingleside—A School for Girls. 
Opens gg October 5, 1897. Post-Graduate Course. 
Mrs. Wo. D. Back, Patroness. 
New Mitrorp, Litchfield Co. 





Miss Baird’s Institute for Girls. 

44 miles from N. Y, City. Primary, Academic, and College Prepara- 
tory Classes. New buildings, steam heat, incandescent light, gymnasium. 
26th year. Circulars. Norwa.k. 





The Misses Vinton’ s School for Girls 


will re-open Tuesday, October 5, 1897. 
RIDGEFIELD, 





Mademoiselle de la Perriére’s School for Girls. 


Special advantage in French. Beautiful location. Reference, President 
Dwicut, » of Yale. BRIDGEPORT. 





Miss ant s Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
Special students admitted. Pupils enter leading colleges on certificate. 
For circulars and further particulars, address 
Miss Low and Miss Heywoop, Principals. 
STAMFORD. 
unpers Sienaesiony School for Boys. 


Founded 1766. 
E. R. Payson, Ph.D., Head Master. New Brunswick, N. J. 








PENNSYLVANIA. 





Cheltenham Military Academy. 

Pennsylvania’s leading College-Preparatory Boarding-School, under 
the Military system. Illustrated catalogue. 

Joun C, Rice, Ph.D., Principal. Ocontz, 





Ogontz School for Young Ladies. 


Opens S 29 Established in 1850. Twenty minutes from 
Philadelphia, two hours from New York, For circular, apply to 
Principals, 

Frances E, BENNETT, Sytvia J. EASTMAN, 

Ocontz Scuoor P, O. 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


PENNSYLVANIA (continued). 











St. Luke’s. 


A school of the highest class in an exceptionally healthful location 
St. Luke’s boys now in Harvard, Princeton, Univ. of Pa., Yale, Trinity, 
West Point, Mass. Inst. of Tech., etc. Illustrated catalogue. CHas. 
H. Strout, M.A., Principal. .BusTLeTon (near Philadelphia). 





The Stevens School for Girls. 
College-Preparatory boarding and day school. agth year begins 
September 30, Mrs. J. F. Dripes, Principal, 
: 211—221 W. Chelten Ave., GERMANTOWN. 





Walnut Lane School and Wellesley Preparatory. 


Re-opens September 23. Prepares for all Colleges. 
Academic and Special Courses. . 
Mrs, THEoporRA B, RicHarps, Principal. 
Miss Sara LoutseE Tracy, Associate. 
Germantown, PHILADELPHIA. 





NEW JERSEY. 





Miss Townsend’s School for Girls. 


Academic and College-Preparatory Departments. Special Courses. 
54 Park Place, NEWARK. 





The Newark Seminary. 


(MISS WHITMORE’S SCHOOL). 
Thorough and progressive methods. Library, Laboratory, Gym- 
nasium. Circulars. 993 Broad Street, NEWARK. 





Miss Gerrish’s School for Girls. 
Collegiate and special courses of study. 





ENGLEWOOD. 
Dwight School for Girls. 
8th year. Preparation for College. 
Special Courses. 
Principals: Miss CREIGHTON, Miss FARRAR, 
ENGLEWOOD. 





OHIO. 





MT. AUBURN INSTITUTE, Established 1856, 
The H. Thane Miller School for Girls. 
Language, Literature, History, Music, and Art. Elective courses in 
study. Preparation for foreign travel. Address 
Mrs, H. ‘THANE MILLER, 
CINCINNATI. 





Miss Nourse’s English and French 


Family and Day School. It has individual advantages for a limited 
number of Family Pupils and a full course successfully fitting for leading 
colleges. Circulars are ready. 





Walnut Hills, C1ncinNnatTI. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 


Miss Ciara Baur, Directress. A thorough musical education after 
methods of foremost European Conservatories. Residence Department 
for Young Ladies. Students can enter at any time. For catalogue, 
address 

Miss CLARA Baur, 





CINCINNATI. 


Miss Mittleberger’s School for Girls. 


Prepares for all Colleges open to women, 
Fall term begins September 23. 





1020 Prospect Street, CLEVELAND. 





Miss Phelps’s English and Classical School 

for Girls. College-Preparatory, Regular, and Elective Courses, Special 
advantages in Music and Art. Resident native, French, and German 
teachers, 


151 East Broad Street, CoLumBus, 
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BACHELOR OF ARTS ADVERTISER 
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JAMES (BENNET COLT Mas CHARLES GOODYEAR § 
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PROJECTION LANTERN} 


Self- 
Centering 4 
Arc 
Electric 
Lamp 


WE MAKE APPARATUS FOR THE 
; ° ~ n by Reflectors, Prisms, Lenses, etc., 
Projection of Light Sm se'scw’stscrarcirs, 
OXY-HYDROGEN, WELS- 3% 
BACH GAS, and OIL, and publish Catalogues of Theater Lamps, 9 
Photo-engravers’ Lamps, Stereopticons, and Scientific Attachments, : 
TRIPLE LANTERN for showing views in the colors of nature from 3 
Gray’s Color Filter Negatives, X-Ray and other slides, etc., etc. 


_ Contracts made for specialties in our line. Our products are in the hands of many ¥ 
eminent users of apparatus. Write us or call for further information. 


189 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 

131 Post St., San Seeman, Cal. J. B. COLT & CO. ' 
eng G ets Center St., New York 115117 Nassau St,, & 59 Fifth Ave. § 

Photo Dept. : 10 Beekman ‘t., New York NEW YORK f 
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WHILE Governor of Unio, Mr. McKinley bought for Mrs. McKinley an A. B. Chase § 

. piano. When elected President of the United States, they desired a piano befitting the § 
dignity and character of their surroundings, and the A. B. Chase piano was again chosen. ‘ 
specially designed case was prepared, and as soon as finished was duly delivered at the Executive § 
Mansion in Washington, and at the request of Mrs. McKinley, placed in their private parlors. § 
Mrs. McKinley is very fond of music, and the piano will be used for all the informal musicales ¥ 
for which she is so partial. , 
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New York Warerooms 


GEO. W. HERBERT 
8 & 10 EAST 17th ST. NEW YORK. 
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Kicherbocker ‘Crust Company 
234 Fifth Ave.,. con 27th Street 
| BRANCH OFFICE, 66 BROADWAY. 
4 Capital, - $1,000,000 


DESIGNATED LEGAL DEPOSITORY 
allowed on time deposits. Depgsits received’ subject’ to 
Cg on DEMAND, which pass hres the Clearing House 

ike those upon any city bank, 

ak Deposit Boxes to Rent in Fire and Burglar Proof Vault 
Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, Receiver, : Registrar, 
* ‘Transfer and Financial Agent, .and accepts other Trusts in ¢on- 
formity with the Law of any State, or of the United States” 


’ Separate Department with Special Facilities for Ladies 
Business. and Personal Accounts Solicitede eaaaan 


- ROBERT MACLAY, Pres. CHARLES T. BARNEY, Vice-Pres. 
JosEPH T.-BROwN, Second Vice-Pres. 
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DIRECTORS 
fescrh St Ss. Anebach Andrew H, Sands 


Jacob hoa 
Charles T. Barney 
A. Foster Higgins E V. Loew 
Chas, R. Flint Henry F. Dimock 
Henry W..T..Mali John P. Townsend 


Fred’k L. Eldridge, Secretary J. Henry Townsend, Asst. Secretary 
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Baring, Magoun & Co. 
15 Wall Street, New York, 
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Travelers’ Letters of Credit 


available in all parts of the world, against 
deposit of cash, prime securities, or satis- 
factory guarantee, and a commission of one 
per cent. is charged only on the amount 
actually drawn, collectible as the drafts appear. 
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Draw Bills of Exchange 


on all the principal cities of Great Britain and 
the Continent. 
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AGENTS AND ATTORNEYS OF 


Messrs. BARING BROTHERS & CO., Limited 
8 BISHOPSGATE, WITHIN 
LONDON 











Letters .. -_ Bills of ls of Exchange bought 


of to Pea and South Africa. 
Commercial: and: Travellers’ 


Credit. iicssma. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 
BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET. 
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Guaranty Trust Co. 
of New York 


‘Mutual Life Building 
»» 65 CEDAR STREET, N. Y. 
CAPITAL, --._- = «4? $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, - , = °$2,000,000 


ACTS AS ‘TRUSTEE FOR CORPORATIONS, FIRMS, AND INDIVIDUALS, 
“AS GUARDIAN, EXECUTOR, AND ADMINISTRATOR. TAKES 
ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL AND PERSONAL ESTATES, 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 


SUBJECT TO. CHECK OR ON. CERTIFICATE 
WALTER G. OAKMAN, President: 


< ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr., Vice-President 


GEORGE -R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President * 
* “HENRY A, MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 
J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Treas, and Sec. 


DIRECTORS. ~ a 
G. G, Haven Richard A. McCurdy 
Olivér Harriman » Alexander E. Orr 
R. Somers Hayes Walter G. Oakman 
Charles R. Henderson Henry H. Rogers 
Adrian Iselin, Jr. H. McK. Twombly 
Augustus D, Juilliard Ferderick W. Vanderbilt ‘ 
James N, Jarvie j William C, Whitney 


hk ere : 8. 
Me A ROST PRINTING & PUBLIGHING O0., 214-218 WILLIAM 8T., N.Y. 
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